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GRANITE BLOCK CONSTRUCTION. 


By JULES L. 


GOLDBERG, Chief Editorial Division, Bureau of Public Roads. 





PORTION OF THE APPIAN WAY, DECAYED AND NEVER REPAIRED, THOUGH MAJOR PART OF HIGHWAY, NOW 2,000 YEARS OLD, | 
IN GOOD CONDITION. 


HE history of stone block pavements begins 
back in the days of King Menes, who built a 
road 10 inches thick to the Pyramids. 

Later, in the early days of the Roman Empire, stone 
pavements were constructed of large flags, with the 
smooth face turned up. The spaces between these 
large stones were chinked with smaller stones, bedded 
in mortar. The historic and famous Appian Way 
is probably the greatest example of this type of pave- 
ment ever constructed. This road, in general, is in 
reasonably good condition to-day, considering the 
fact that it has been in use for more than 2,000 years. 
The earliest stone pavements in this country were 
composed of cobble stones taken from benches or 
gravel beds, laid in sand and the joints filled with 
gravel or sand. The old city of Panama in the time 
of the buccaneers, when Morgan, the pirate, de- 
stroyed the city in 1680, had streets paved in this 
manner, good examples of which may be seen among 
the ruins to-day. In many of the cities in the 
United States there are remains of these cobble- 
paved streets that were laid more than 100 years ago. 
In many cases these old cobble-stone pavements 
have formed the base for sheet pavements of various 
types and materials, making in this manner a durable 
smooth pavement, many years after the original 
construction of the street, without relaying. 


(3) 


Pe 


APPROACHING THE MODERN TYPE. 


Finally, it became desirable to obtain a flatter, 
smoother surface for the top of the paving, and the 
quarry split blocks began to come into use in the 
vicinity of all centers where granite quarries were in 
operation, and gradually spreading to the larger 
cities. In earlier times in this country, owing to the 
fact that vessels were loaded with rum, molasses, and 
cotton from the South for shipment to New Eng- 
land points, a considerable industry was created 
through the necessity of ballast for return loads, and 
the holds of the vessels were loaded with the old- 
style granite blocks as ballast for return trips to the 
South. These old flagging pavements are in exist- 
ence to-day in many Southern Atlantic and Gulf 
cities. The blocks used in that period generally were 
from 12 to 18 inches in length, 12 inches in width, 
and 6 to 8 inches in depth. These were laid on the 
graded natural subsoil on a sand bed with sand joints. 

That this was a very durable pavement is evi- 
denced by the pavements still existing, particularly 
in the city of New Orleans, where many streets in 
the old section have this old type of pavement. 
These pavements show so little signs of wear that 
the material would lend itself very readily to the 
production of a reasonably well-cut paving block, 
which could be used in making a first-class modern 


erouted pavement. The old-style pavement was 
naturally quite rough to travel over and the blocks 
would sometimes rock on their beds and tilt up. 


UTILIZATION OF CONCRETE. 


A theory was advanced later that if the block 
were smaller the surface would be smoother, and 
6-inch cubes began to be used. But these were 
found not to be very satisfactory on account of not 
being able to break joints in a proper manner, and 
were followed with the old-style block, 4 to 7 inches 
in width, 9 to 16 inches in length, and about 8 inches 
in depth. 

About 1880 came the realization that the blocks 
should be cut with less depth in order to save 
transportation charges, and in order to provide a 
smooth riding surface they should be made shorter 
in length. The reason for this was that it was felt 
that shorter blocks would more readily fit the 
contour of the crown of the roadway and it was 
thought that for the proper toe-hold for horses 
blocks 6 to 7 inches in width were too wide, so in 
order to cut down the expense of transportation 
concrete foundations were introduced and the use 
of a shallower block was begun. 

Following the use of the concrete base at about 
1888 the first examples of cement grouted granite 
block began to make their appearance in Massa- 
chusetts. This pavement was constructed on a 
5-inch concrete foundation, 1-inch sand cushion. 
The joints were partially filled with peastone 
spread upon the blocks and broomed in previous 
to the rolling of the blocks, it being thought neces- 
sary at that time that the peastone should be incor- 
porated in the joits in order to properly key up 
the blocks to hold them in place after ramming was 
accomplished. ‘This method of laying later proved 
to be extremely disastrous owing to the fact that 
the grout in most cases stopped on coming in con- 
tact with the peastone and did not fill the joints 
from top to bottom as is done in present methods 
of construction. The old style block previously 
referred to was used in this construction. 


SEEK INFORMATION ABROAD. 


In 1905 New England quarry owners inspected 
paving laid in the city of Liverpool where the general 
custom was to use a 4-inch cube on a concrete base. 
This type of paving is what is now known in paving 
practice as Durax pavement, which is made in these 
times of small cubes varying from 2? to 4 inches in 
diameter, laid in concentric cireles at right angles 
to the direction of travel. Many pieces of this style 
of pavement were laid in Germany, where they are 
known as Kleinpflaster. Many pieces have now 
been laid in this country, some examples existing 
in Washington where many short pieces are laid 
straight instead of in the oyster shell or concentric 


circle pattern. It has been the custom in many 
places, in connection with this style of pavement, 
where the granite blocks were of the old style, poorly- 
cut type, to use these old blocks remade into Durax 
cubes as a relaying. proposition where such blocks 
were not of sufficient quality to admit recutting or 
napping into large size paving blocks such as is 
done in many cases. The 4-inch blocks in the city 
of Liverpool were giving good service and brought 
home more fully to them the realization that it was 
not necessary to cut and transport the deep 8-inch 
block, provided the concrete base was used under- 
neath it. Consideration of this matter led to the 
production of the 4-inch block and the 5-inch 
standard block, in most common use to-day. 


ENGINEERS DIFFER. 


It was found in laying the 4-inch block in the 
manner customary at that time, which was with the 
addition of pea stone in the joints to steady the 
blocks in ramming, that if extreme care were not 
exercised in the use of the peastone, owing to the 
fact that the block was not very deep, the grouting 
(which had come into use at a little earlier period) 
did not get a proper hold and disastrous effects 
followed. This tended to develop the 5-inch stand- 
ard block, giving a little more depth and a little 
more stability. This block is more generally used 
to-day than any other type. 

The opinion of engineers varied materially in 
respect to the various sizes of blocks ‘and many 
hesitated to change so radically from the original 
deep block to this later shallow block. Many of 
the engineers even preferred to use the old style 
blocks on a sand cushion with a grouted joint, 
rather than switch to the new shallow depth blocks 
with the concrete base. From the deep _ block, 
grouted, has developed the present trunk-line high- 
way construction which is being advocated for use 
on many truck traffic lines using the block paved as 
above mentioned, but with the additional stability 
of being laid on a cushion base course consisting of 
one part cement to three parts sand, instead of 
employing the usual sand cushion on a well-com- 
pacted subgrade. 


VARYING SIZES CAUSED DELAY. 


The quarries were called upon to cut so many 
different varieties of blocks that they were unable 
to cut any size in advance for storage, with the 
result that many times jobs were held up owing to 
the fact that the blocks had to be custom made on 
order. In 1912 a meeting was held by a committee 
of the officials of various cities in order to standardize 
paving specifications and to endeavor to fix upon a 
special size of paving block, to be called the Standard 
Block. Even after this meeting the block was not 
universally adopted as was expected, and to-day the 
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OLD STYLE FLAGSTONE PAVING 


manufacturers are turning out many different styles 


and sizes and grades of granite blocks known to the’ 


trade by various designations. 

With many different sizes of blocks, it can readily 
be seen that great difficulty arose in production in 
advance of any amount of stock, as the producers 


hesitated to cut any quantity before knowing what . 


particular sizes they would be called upon to deliver. 
No advantage whatever is obtained through varia- 
tions in size, as with the ‘‘Standard”’ specifications 
for laying to-day, very little difference in durability 
or smoothness can be attained by deviating from the 
standard 5-inch or the 4-inch block in general use. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CONSTRUCTION. 


The improvement in the matter of construction 
has been very marked. The old flag-stone was 
replaced by the truer cut block, laid on sand or 
gravel, covered with a light coating of pebbles or 
sand, rammed and then covered a second time with 
a coating of sand which was broomed into the joints, 
forming the old style sand joint, which pavement, 
in its turn, disagreeably cobbled and made a rough 
riding surface. This was succeeded by a modifica- 
tion of the pebble and pitch joint, pebbles being 
broomed into the joints of the paving blocks, fol- 
lowed by a pouring of hot bitumen, filling the joints 
from top to bottom, which pavement also cobbled 
similar to the sand-joint block. This, in turn, was 
followed by the closely cut block laid in cement grout, 


IN NEW ORLEANS. 


making a true, smooth pavement; with a later modi- 
fication of the bituminous mastic filler, composed of 
bitumen and sand, which made the pavement easier 
to open in case repairs to subsurface construction 
wee necessary. 


PREPARING THE BLOCK. 


Classified under the trade name of granite are such 
allied rocks as monsonite, syenite, gneiss, and cei tain 
other igneous and metamorphic rocks. The granite 
occurs in nature in various shapes and forms. In 
some quarries it occurs in sheets with vertical joints. 
Naturally it would be expected that the grain of the 
stone would follow the bed and joint, but sometimes 
this is not true, the grain of the stone running 
diagonally across. In other quarries the stone was 
thrown up in its o1iginal shape, in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner, being one great solid mass, without 
beds or seams. 

Jn the manufacture of granite block no pressure 
or tendency to fracture is smposed on the stone at 
any time. Granite has a grain similar to wood, and 
splits readily on the natural lines of cleavage, differ- 
ing from the case of crusbed stone, where an enotr- 
nous pressure is exerted internally in the production 
of the material in passing through the crusher. 
The paving block has -een subjected to no internal 
strain, consequently to keep and preserve it in its 
original condition it should not be thrown from any 
great height in loading or unloading, which might 
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FIVE-INCH GRANITE BLOCKS RAMMED AND READY FOR GROUTING. 


be apt to cause the conditions which have been 
avoided all through the manufacture, and which 
might also fracture the edges and corners of the 
stone, spoiling its proper shape. To futher the 
interest of transportation and economy, the blocks, 
it possible, should be inspected at the quarry and 
all rejected material left there, rather than have it 
transported to the work itself. 

TESTS. 

The usual tests applied to determine the value of 
the paving block are, first, hardness; second, tough- 
ness; third, resistance to wear or abrasion. 

(1) Test for hardness—that is, the resistance of 
the surface particles to displacement by abrasion—is 
usually determined with a Dorry machine. This 
machine consists of a circular steel disk, revolving 
horizontally, against which is held a cylindrical core 
of granite, cut from the sample to be tested by a 
diamond core drill, the cylinder being 25 millimeters 
in diameter, and is held perpendicularly against a 
disk under a constant pressure of 1;250 grams, while 
standard quartz sand, between 30 and 40 mesh, is 
fed onto the disk to act as the abrasive agent. At 
the end of 1,000 revolutions of the disk the loss in 
weight is determined and the test repeated with the 
specimen reversed, The average loss in weight com- 


. 


puted from the two runs is used in determining the 
hardness of the rock. The following method of ex- 
pressing the hardness has been adopted: Hard- 


ness, H=20-. in which W=loss in grams per 


1,000 revolutions. 

(2) The toughness test as applied to paving blocks 
means the ability of the material to resist fracture 
due to impact. A cylindrical sample 25 millimeters 
in diameter and 25 millimeters in height is cored 
from the test piece by a diamond drill. The sample 
is then placed in the impact machine. The test con- 
sists of a 1 centimeter fall of a hammer weighing 
2 kilograms for the first blow and an increased drop 
of 1 centimeter for each succeeding blow until 
failure of the test piece occurs. The number of 
blows required to cause failure is used to represent 
the toughness. 

(3) The abrasion test: The Deval abrasion ma- 
chine is used in testing the hardness as well as the 
toughness of the rock. The rock is broken into 
pieces as nearly uniform in size as possible. Fifty 
of the pieces, weighing in all 5 kilograms, are thor- 
oughly dried before weighing, are then placed in a 
revolving cylinder and are given 10,000 revolutions 
at the rate of 30 to 33 to the minute. The per- 





POURING ASPHALT MASTIC 


centage of material worn off, or abraded, which will 
pass through a jg-inch mesh seive is considered as 
determining the amount of wear. The amount of 
wear is expressed either in the percentage of the 
5,000 grams used in the test, or else the French 
coefficient, which is in more general use, is given, 
400 40 

W OS per cent of wear. 
in which W is the weight in grams of the detritus 
under 7's inch in size per kilogram of rock used. 
In this test the sample is thrown the length of 
the cylinder twice at each revolution, so that the 
individual stones grind against each other as well as 
against the sides of the cylinders. The rocks are 
likewise somewhat broken by the impact, so that the 
abrasion test can be considered as one not only for 
hardness but also for toughness. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The original construction of the old cobble paving 
first used as a pavement was to excavate to the 
proper depth, which was fixed by the cobble itself. 
On this subgrade was placed a bed of gravel or sand; 
in this the cobbles were bedded with their longest 
dimensions vertically. Sand or gravel was then 
thrown over the top, a broom was used to remove the 
excess sand, leaving the head of the cobble bare, and 
the cobble was then rammed with a wooden paving 





viz, the coefficient of wear = 


FILLER COMPOSED OF ONE PART ASPHALT AND ONE PART SAND. 


rammer sometimes studded with steel plugs. As has 
been previously mentioned, examples of this work 
were found in the old city of Panama, and many 
examples are in existence to-day in cities in the 
United States, particularly Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 

The next step in construction was the old flag 
blocks. These were bedded on a cushion of sand, 
rammed, and the joints filled with sand. Following 
these came the sand-joint block pavement, from. 
which developed the granite block of to-day. This 
block was laid on a sand or gravel cushion, partially 
filled with sand in the joints, and then rammed; 
finally covered with a layer of sand, which, as it 
dried, was broomed into the joints. The pebble and 
pitch style of pavement was made by the use of 
screened pebbles of about }inchin diameter, which 
were deposited in the joints, the paving then being 
rammed, and the final process was the filling of the 
joints with hot paving pitch by means of pour- 
ing pots. 

A modification of this style of joint filling has 
been in use in recent years, asphalt usually being 
used as a joint filler, the pebbles and asphalt being 
placed in the joints in several layers with several 
pourings with the final finish a mat of asphalt and 
trap rock peastone. 


TYPE FOR TRUNK LINES. 


The method used in a number of instances, and 
which seems to be giving very good results, was to 
place on a well-compacted subgrade a cushion course 
of sand in which the blocks were paved, then rammed 
and grouted with a 1 to 1 cement and sand grout. 
Tf the 5-inch block of to-day is to be used in this 
style of paving, it should be paved on a cushion 
course of 1 to 3 dry cement mortar, instead of the 
sand cushion. 

This last type of construction is being introduced 
for trunk line truck highway construction on through 
traffic lines and State highway construction. 

On traffic highways it usually is customary to 
use a concrete base course varying in depth from 4 
to 8 inches, constructed on a well-compacted sub- 
grade. On this is placed either a cushion course 
of sand or of 1 to 3 or 1 to 4 dry cement mortar. 
On this the blocks are paved and rammed in courses 
of uniform width at right angles to the lines of 
traffic, using either the 4 or 5 inch block, and groutea 
with a grouting mixture of 1 part cement and 1 
part sand. 

Another type of filler used in connection with this 
style of pavement is that known as a bituminous 
‘mastic. This joint filler is composed of nearly 
equal parts of hot sand and hot bitumen, the pro- 
portion of sand usually running from 35 to 50 per 
cent of the combination. Whereas it is necessary 
in the use of the cement-grout filler to close the 
street to traffic for not less than six days after the 
grouting has been completed, where the bituminous 
mastic is used the street may be opened immediately 
upon the cooling of the bitumen, which takes place 
within an hour after the installation of the joimt 
filler. Therefore where extremely heavy traffic 
congestion occurs it sometimes is advantageous to 
use the bituminous mastic filler. Also, in case of 
frequent openings in the pavement, it can be opened 
more easily than is the case with the cement grout 
filler. Naturally this type of pavement requires a 
very substantial concrete base to bridge over the 
soft spots and depressions and to sustain the mastic 
filled pavement. 


PREPARING THE SUBGRADE. 


In preparing the subgrade all soft and loamy spots 
must be excavated and filled with cinders or gravel, 
or other material proper for such purpose, and the 
entire subgrade then rolled and compacted by ram- 
ming and shaping to a true and uniform contour, 
care being taken that so far as possible no plowing 
or picking shall be carried below the final finished 
subgrade line. Proper drainage facilities should be 
provided either by ditching, tiling, or trenching. 

The concrete base should be constructed of 
1-3-6 cement concrete or better, the sand used to be 
clean, reasonably coarse and free from clay or loam, 


the stone used either clean graded crushed stone or 
clean screened cobbles, free from any rotten or dis- 
integrated stone. The cement to be standard brand 
of approved quality, which will meet any of the 
standard tests called for in general construction work. 
The concrete should be mixed reasonably wet, but 
not so wet that the mortar will flow away after being 
deposited in the roadway. 


SAND CUSHION. 


Bedding sand should contain no particles which 
would be retained on a ?-inch mesh screen and 
should not contain over 10 per cent of loam or clay. 
If the concrete base has been allowed to set for not 
less than six days the sand and paving blocks may 
be carted in and dumped in windrows on the base. 

This sand cushion may be substituted by a dry 
cement sand cushion mixed in the proportions of 
1 part cement to 3 or 4 parts sand. This cushion 
should not in any event be mixed more than a half 
hour ahead of the time of using, and none of this 
material should be left over at the close of work and 
used again upon the resumption of work. 

The blocks should be laid on this cushion course in 
courses of uniform width, as nearly as possible at right 
angles to the direction of travel. They should be 
rammed individually to a true and firm bearing, and 
under no condition should they be rolled with either 
a hand or steam roller, as rolling will force the bed- 
ding material up between the joints, and rock a 
block on its cushion. As the blocks are not of uni- 
form depth the roller would only strike on the high, 
deep blocks, without ramming the shallow blocks at 
all. All low blocks after ramming should be raised 
with paving tongs, no pinch bars being used, as 
pinch bars usually dislocate surrounding blocks as 
well as the one which it is desired to lift. 


READY FOR GROUTING MATERIAL. 


The ramming should be done with a rammer 
weighing from 25 to 50 pounds, with a steel base. 
After the blocks are properly rammed they are ready 
for the grouting material, which usually is a cement 
grout mixed in the proportions of 1 part cement to 1 
part sand, the sand being of such fineness that no 
particles should be retained on a 20-mesh screen 
and not over 10 per cent of it pass a 100-mesh screen. 
The cement should be any well known brand Port- 
land cement that will meet standard specifications 
for such material. The grout should be mixed thin 
enough to run freely to the bottom of all joints, but 
thick enough so that 1t will not run away in the flow 
line of the street. 

Before the initial set takes place a second finish 
coating of grouting should be applied, filling the 
joints flush with the blocks. The whole should be 
broomed, first with a street broom to remove the 
surplus grout from the top of the blocks, and finally 





POURING JOINTS WITH ASPHALT 


finished by the application of an ordinary bristle 
house broom, leaving the whole surface smooth and 
uniform. The finished surface should be protected 
from the weather by frequent sprinklings and by 
the addition of a thin layer of sand or dirt, which 
should be dampened, applied to the top of the pave- 
ment after the first set has taken place. | 

A barrier should be erected to prevent traffic from 
entering upon the work, as any trespass at this time 
means a sacrifice of the paving. Once the grout has 
broken it never can mend. Watchmen should be 
provided for 24 hours per day, if necessary. 

The application of the bituminous mastic grout 
follows along practically the same lines as the cement 
grout, the bitumen being heated in kettles and the 
sand-heating plants or over pipe heaters. After 
the bitumen has been drawn into wheel-barrows, the 
hot sand is added, the two ingredients mixed with a 
steel squeegee and the mass then dumped upon the 
pavement, running down into the joints, as much as 
possible of the mastic being squeegeed from the 
top of the blocks while it is hot. 


MAINTENANCE COST LOW. 
While the initial cost of granite block construc- 
tion is high the maintenance of the pavement, if 
136558—19—_2 
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FILLER BY POURING-POT METHOD. 


properly laid and grouted, is less than that of almost 
any other type of pavement. In the city of Wor- 
cester, Mass., over a period of ten years the average 
cost per yard was $0.00415. This also is true in 
other cities regardless of the fact that in general the 
streets covered with granite block paving are those 
carrying the most severe traffic of any. And in 
considering maintenance cost it should be in con- 
nection with the amount of traffic. 


City of Worcester, Mass., statistics on granite block paving (new 
blocks on concrete foundation with joints and surface grouted with 
cement). 


MAINTENANCE COST FOR 10 YEARS ENDING NOV. 30, 1918. 
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1 Divided by 10=$937.87 average maintenance. 
2 Divided by 10=$0.00415 average cost per yard for maintenance per year. 





GROUT MIXED BY MACHINE TO PROPER CONSISTENCY TO FLOW READILY TO BOTTOM OF JOINTS. 


Usually in connection with different types of per- 
manent pavements, if the workmanship and mate- 
rials be right, very little trouble occurs so far as 
defects are concerned, but defects sometimes occur 
and their causes are enumerated. 


CAUSES OF DEFECTS. 


One of the defects most common is that occurring 
through the fact that the contractor has filled the 
joints nearly to the top with either sand or pea 
stone. Consequently, when the grout filler is ap- 
plied it does not work down more than a short dis- 
tance below the top of the block. The result is that 
the block is held in suspension by a narrow collar of 
grout around the top and around the bottom by pea 
stone or sand. The impact of travel on the top of 
the block drives the center of the block down, break- 
ing the entire surface of the block away from the 
main block itself, 

Difficulty usually is experienced where an excess 
amount of sand is used in the cushion course. In 
this case the excess depth of sand cushion in the bed 
seems to shift under the impact of travel and to 
compress more than the ramming of the blocks com- 
pressed it, in this way causing a slight settlement 
which is followed by the breaking down in the joints; 
although the blocks themselves do not break up in 
the same manner as when the narrow collar of grout 


is around the top. This difficulty, naturally, is 
more or less eliminated by the use of the 1 to 3 or 1 
to 4 mortar cushion in place of the straight sand 
cushion. 

Improper ramming is another cause of defects. 
When the blocks are not rammed home to a true 
bedding spaces are left underneath, affording the 
sand cushion a chance to shift its position after the 
pavement has been constructed and causing the 
joints to break down. 


METHOD OF MIXING GROUT. 


It has been proven by observation and by actual 
services that the 1 to 1 cement grout makes the most 
ideal joint filler so far as durability is concerned 
and a great many of the difficulties with granite 
block paving occur through the fact that a weaker 
grout than a 1 to 1 has been used in the construction. 
There are two methods in common use for mixing 
the cement grout joint filler. One is the hand-mix- 
ing method, using a box either tilted to one end or 
tilted to one corner, having a gate in the lower end 
which can be raised when the grout is mixed thor- 
oughly. It is absolutely necessary, if proper work 
is to be accomplished, that the cement and sand 
shall be thoroughly mixed together first, and after 
the water has been incorporated that the entire mass 
be agitated constantly so that the sand will be 
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GRANITE BLOCK, GROUTED WITH 1 TO1 CEMENT GROUT, WORN SMOOTH BY TRAFFIC, 


afforded no opportunity for settling at the bottom, 
as the cement is lighter in suspension, and so that 
there should be in the mixture no lumps which would 
clog the joints. 

The other method of mixing is by machine. There 
are a number of different types of machines for this 
purpose, but all machine mixing in general is an im- 
provement over the hand mixing method, owing to 
the fact that it keeps the grout much better agitated. 
There is more chance to obtain poor work through 
improper mixtures of the cement grout than through 
improper mixtures in the bituminous mastic grout 
for the reason that whereas it is extremely easy to 
mix any proportion of cement and sand together up 
to about 1 part cement and 5 parts of sand and agi- 
tate sufficiently so that it can be poured into the 
joints, filling them easily; it is much more difficult 
to incorporate sand in the bitumen in excess and get 
it to run into the paving joints, for the reason that 
any proportion more than that of equal parts of sand 
and bitumen becomes so stiff that it is incorporated 
with difficulty in the joints and easily shows to the 
eye that the proper proportions have not been used 
in the mix. 


Hardly any paving material outside of old worn- 
out macadam roadways lends itself to salvage to 
such an extent as granite block. Old blocks trans- 
ported to Southern ports many years ago if recut 
into granite blocks now would more than cover the 
street areas where they are. The same is true of 
most of the old-style large blocks which were used in 
the earlier days of block production. In this case 
the method pursued would be to trace a line across 
the center of the block, the block then being struck 
a Sharp blow on the opposite side it breaks in two, 
forming two blocks nearly of the standard size, which 
could be used with the new face turned up, forming 
a new, fresh granite surface built of old blocks 
napped in the manner described. If the blocks are 
cobbled on top through excessive wear they can be 
recut or trimmed on the sides, eliminating the cob- 
bled effect, and still making use of practically the 
entire block. If the blocks are not suitable for 
napping or recutting, there is still another salvage 
value, for they may be cut into small Durax cubes 
so that regardless of the length of time they have 
been in service there is a salvage value until they 
are completely worn out or broken up. 
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INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING WEAR 
OF CONCRETE AND OTHER SURFACES. 


By W. E. Rosengarten, Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads. 


HE design of our highways is becoming more 
and more an exact science and detailed data on 
various phases is urgently needed. A factor 
which should be known to intelligently decide on a 
particular material or method of construction is the 













One of the im- 
portant elements in determing this is the rate of 
wear of the road surface. 

An attempt has been made to measure the wear 


life of the resulting pavement. 


caused by traffic. The instrument shown in the 
accompanying illustration was designed and made 
in the Research Division of the Bureau of Public 
Roads under the direction of A. T. Goldbeck. It 
consists essentially of two bearing plates each 2 
inches in diameter, pivoted on universal joints to 
a spanner 114 inches long. At the midpoint is 
mounted a micrometer, whose plunger has a travel 
of 1 inch, and whose dial is graduated to read to 
1/1000 of an inch. A level bubble indicates when 
the plunger is vertical. 

In order to form a base to which measurements 
can be referred from year to year, brass plugs, as 
shown in the accompanying sketch, are set in the 
pavement where readings are desired. Readings 
are taken by resting the bearing plates on the road 
surface and allowing the spindle or plunger to rest 
on the base plane of the plug. The instrument is 
plumbed with the aid of the level bubble, the spanner 
bar being held parallel to the center line of the road. 


Another set may be taken with the bar at right 
angles to the center line of the road. Additional 
sets may also be taken if desired by placing the bar 
at other angles with the center line of the road. 
The difference in readings taken in later years in a 
similar position will show the average wear at the 
two points upon which the bearing plates rest. 

With this instrument accurate readings may be 
taken rapidly and without interruption to traffic. 
The base plane in the pavement is protected be- 
tween readings by covering with cotton waste and 
topping with putty. The brass plugs are readily 
set in any pavement while it is being laid or at any 
future time by drilling as small hole with star drills 
and setting the plug in 
cement grout. The pur- 
pose of the groove near 
the base of the plug is to 
give a good bond with 
the pavement. These 
plugs do not affect the 
pavement, are not in- 
jured by traffic and may 
be set in a concrete pavement at the rate of 30 or 
40 per man per day. 

Readings on the wear of concrete road surfaces 
are being taken on the Chevy Chase Lake Road, 
Montgomery County, Md., and 
the Camp Humphreys Road, 
Alexandria County, Va. Five 
plugs are set across the road at 
a section. It is hoped to de- 
termine from these and other 
readings the relation between 
wear caused by traffic and the 
per cent of grade, the com- 
pressive strength of the con- 
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crete, the kind of aggregate, 4 3° fe 
the method and type of con- BASE PLUG 
struction, etc. It is pro- nee 


posed to start readings on other projects so that 
considerable data may be collected not only on 
concrete but on brick, macadam and other classes 
of road surfaces. Detailed blue prints of the in- 
strument will be gladly furnished to anyone apply- 
ing to the Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, 
Dae: 
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ROAD RELOCATION TO ELIMINATE GRADE CROSSING. 


In order to secure the high standard of excellence 
which is the desire of all who are dealing with Federal 
Aid Highways, the highest standards should pre- 
vail at all stages in the development of every project. 
This imphes high standards in location, and in design 
as well as in methods of construction and it is pos- 
sible that from this description of the work done by 
the Pennsylvania State highway department, on 
project No. 12, highway engineers may devise some 
material benefit. 

LOCATION. 


This project is located between Marten’s Creek 
and the Bangor Boro line, Northampton County, Pa., 
and is 5.45 miles in length. In general the location 
follows an old right of way between these two points 
but the original alignment has been greatly improved, 
sharp curves eliminated, reasonably long tangents 
introduced and, wherever the alignment required, 
entirely new locations selected. Two of these new 
locations are significant of the advanced ideas now 
prevailing in highway design. The first shows the 
new location in the foreground and the old road in 


the distance, the railroad lying between. This re- 
location was made for the purpose of eliminating 
two grade crossings, a most important matter in 
modern highway location. The new location takes 
advantage of a high railroad crossing over a small 
creek, at which point it passes under the company’s 
rails. This appears to be an excellent solution of 
the problem of grade crossing elimination and one 
which could be adopted more frequently. 

The second significant relocation is one made to 
save distance as well as to improve alignment. 
Hard surface pavements are expensive. On this 
highway, the surfacing alone costs $6 per lineal foot 
of highway. Where such costly pavements are 
used, savings in distance may be rather expensive 
as to excavation and as to right of way costs and 
still show material net savings in total cost owing 
to the high value of the paving which is eliminated. 
A slate hill had to be cut away in order to make one 
of the relocations and the cover illustration shows 
the general nature of the country traversed but 
even under such adverse conditions as_ these, 
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extensive changes in alignment are justified if the 
saving in pavement cost which results is greater 
than the cost of the increased earthwork. ‘The new 
location used on this project is clearly shown by the 
loose rock which has been drilled and blasted and 
now lies ready for the shovel. 

Other important features in the location of this 
road might be mentioned but aside from a state- 
ment that great care has been exercised to secure 
the proper adaptation of the line to local drainage 
features, they need no special mention in this con- 
nection, 


DESIGN. 


It is no idle remark to state that the design of a 
road begins with its location, and this was the case 
with the design of this highway. However, to 
treat the subject in more ordinary fashion, the salient 
features, particularly those not common to highway 
design generally, will be considered as matters of 
design rather than as a combination of location and 
design. 

The first of these features is the use of short 
uniform gradients, frequent breaks in grade, and 
long vertical curves. In laying the grade line, 
highway engineers quite generally use long uniform 
gradients and short, vertical curves, an evident 
adaptation from railroad engineering which, almost 
always, results in producing heavy excavations 
and heavy embankments. In refreshing contrast 
with this custom as to laying in the grade line one 
finds, on this project, every evidence of a distinct 
effort to reduce both the cuts and the fills to a mini- 
mum by a careful and well thought out policy as to 
maximum grades coupled with the use of short 
uniform gradients, frequent breaks in grade, and 
vertical curves fitted to the original ground surface. 
In so proceeding there is evident not only the idea 
of effecting a valuable saving in earth work, but also 
of adhering to a cross-section which has in it a 





minimum of the element of danger to rapidly 
moving traffic. 

The adjustment of the grade line on this project 
has also been influenced by the fact that, speaking 
generally, hard surface pavements have given more 
trouble on deep fills and deep cuts than where the 
original ground surface has been only slightly 
disturbed. This subject would by itself admit of 
extended discussion, but it is sufficient to mention 
it in this connection, and to note that the evidence 
so far produced justifies the impression that, aside 
from such work as is necessary to keep within what- 
ever maximum grade has been established, on this 
project 6 per cent, the less cutting there is done the 
better both from the standpoint of the safety of the 
pavement and of the traffic passing over it. 

The cross section adopted may also be worthy of 
careful study. It is the ditchless cross section and 
is advocated by those who have a keen appreciation 
of the element of danger to fast moving traflic 
which is found in the more common cross sections 
a major feature of most of which is a heavy ditch. 
Extensive tile drainage and careful maintenance 
are the two factors that control the effectiveness of 
this section, and both are adequately provided for 
in this State. 

The dimensions of the concrete surfacing deserves 
a word of comment. It now is generally recognized 
that an 18-foot width of surfacing is the standard 
for two-way traffic. The fact, however, that this 
highway is located in a country district where the 
present traffic is light and the prospective traffic 
not by any means heavy, when coupled with the fact 
that this width has been adopted indicates the 
farsighted policy which is at the basis of highway 
design in this State. The same may be said as to 
the thickness of the surfacing and as to the mix, 
an 8-inch (center) concrete pavement of a 1-2-3 mix 
being indicative of a keen appreciation of the traffic 
which all pavements must ultimately carry. 





ROLLING THE 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The construction of this highway was let for 
approximately $320,000. Work was begun imme- 
diately upon letting and is progressing favorably. 

The first impression that one obtains on viewing 
this project is of the effective use which is being 
made of modern machinery throughout the job. 
Light jack-hammer drills are in use wherever rock is 
encountered. A steam shovel handles all earth- 
work, the earth being taken out with unusual 
accuracy. Not a dollar is lost by inaccurate cutting 
which must, later on, be shaped up and realigned. 
This is of no little importance, for carelessness in 
taking out earthwork with consequent alterations 
and readjustments of slopes, all of which must be 
done by hand, are a common cause of serious loss to 
road contractors. 

The specifications for this project require that the 
fill shall be rolled in layers. All of the features 
illustrated the use of modern machinery in modern 
highway construction with the consequent elimi- 
nation of human labor. Still though there are 
good machines at work on all phases of this work 
there is no surplus equipment. Every piece of 
equipment is in the right place, and is being used in 
the right way. No money has been squandered on 
needless machinery. 
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SUBGRADE., 
HANDLING OF MATERIALS. 


But in spite of the efficiency with which other 
parts of the work are being conducted the most 
radical and the most interesting departure from 
customary procedure is in the handling of the 
materials for the concrete itself. These materials 
are delivered by rail on the siding. They are un- 
loaded by a locomotive crane which operates a clam- 
shell bucket, and dumped onto the material piles 
which lie over the hoppers. A light industrial 
track, laid on a gravity grade, runs under these 
hoppers, which are so built that six buckets can be 
loaded at once, the operation being carried on as 
follows: 

The engine delivers a train at the top of the 
gravity track. Six cars are then cut loose and 
moved by hand so that the first bucket of each is 
under its stone hopper. The hopper is then opened 
and stone compartment of the first bucket on the 
car is filled. The 6 cars are then moved forward 
till the second bucket comes under the chutes and 
the stone compartments in these buckets are filled. 
The 6 cars are then shoved forward and_ placed 
under the 6 sand chutes. In two operations the 
12 sand compartments are filled and the cars are 
then pushed on to the 3 cement chutes where 
the cement compartments are filled. The whole 














MAKING LOW COSTS WITH PROPER MACHINERY AND CAREFUL WORK. 
FOR THEE DRAINS: 


operation uses 9 men and filling 6 cars (12 full 
charges for the mixer) takes about five minutes. 

In the meantime the engine has picked up another 
string of the cars, this string having been loaded 
while the engine was at the mixer, and starts for 
the mixer. Near the mixer there is a switch where 
this train lies till the mixer has handled the material 
delivered to it by the alternate train. When this 
alternate train pulls out, the first train pulls in 
with its load and hes at the mixer until its load is 
used up. In this way two engines handling three 
strings of cars can keep a large mixer operating at 
full capacity up to a distance of about 6 miles be- 
tween mixer and loading bins and on a good track 
can be operated over grades of 6 to 8 per cent. 

A general view of the plant in operation and the 
small number of men engaged around the mixer 
can not but impress everyone familiar with concrete 
pavement construction. This cut also gives a 
splendid view of the proper protection of recently 
placed concrete, the earth-covered pavement appear- 
ing in the immediate foreground with the canvas- 
covered slab, just laid, immediately beyond. 

By handling materials in this way something over 
400 feet of pavement is being laid per day, and 
while the economies which this plant develops must 
be the great argument for its more general adoption, 
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NOTE ACCURACY OF SIDE SLOPES, AND EXCAVATION 


the fact remains that, from the standpoint of the 
technical expert, the entire absence of any disturb- 
ance of the prepared subgrade, and the entire 
absence of those rehandling processes which are so 
apt to more or less contaminate the aggregate by the 
inclusion of earthy material, will present themselves 
as very potent reasons for the more general adoption 
of such systems as this for delivering the materials 
used in concrete road construction. 


INDEPENDENT OF WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


Another important consideration which should 
influence the more frequent selection of this system 
of handling materials is the fact that it is almost 
entirely independent of weather conditions. Road 
improvements, even those involving the use of a 
high type of surfacing on a general route formerly 
covered by a gravel or a macadam surface, involve 
enough widening, reshaping, and realigning of the 
subgrade so that the movement of materials has to 
be stopped not only during rain storms, but for a 
considerable period thereafter. A moist subgrade 
is not, however, any hindrance to the actual laying 
of the pavement itself. Therefore, except during 
the time when rain is actually falling, this outfit 
can be operated to the capacity of the mixer, and 
the average rate of progress made is therefore high. 





GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT IN OPERATION. 


The extent to which labor has been saved on this 
project has nowhere been better illustrated than in 
obtaining a feed water supply for the locomotive 
crane which unloads the aggregate. To provide 
the necessary water an old tank wagon was mounted 
on a platform, a hydraulic ram set in a nearby 
creek, and the two connected by a pipe line. Since 
that day, and without further attention, this make- 
shift tank has never been short of water. It is by 
such savings as this that construction jobs are made 
to show a profit. 

The proof of the advantage of any method of 
construction lies in the results secured. On this job 
the layout in plant is not excessive; indeed it is 
rather below the average for jobs of this size. How- 
ever, since concreting began the mixing plant has 
worked 30 days out of 31 working days (data to 
Aug. 15), has averaged 240 feet of 1-2-3 concrete 
pavement 18 feet wide and an average of 7.33 inches 
thick per day with a force of 8 men on the mixer, 
6 men on the material piles, and 4 men on the 
trains. This compares very favorably with the per- 
sonnel usually required to accomplish this amount 
of work. Those who wish to use these figures for 
making comparisons with the personnel on other 

oing jobs will, of course, remember that the men 
136558—19——_3 


NOTE METHOD OF COVERING CONCRETE, 


on the trains and at the storage piles are not a part 
of the mixer crew, but correspond to the personnel 
engaged in delivering material on other jobs. 


CITY CONTRIBUTES FOR*ROADS. 


The New York Commission of Highways let a con- 
tract in August for constructing a highway 4.03 
miles connecting the village of Carrollton, Cattarau- 
gus County, with the city of Bradford, Pa. Thi 
road will cost $153,344. 

In order to insure the building of the road con- 
necting the New York town with Pennsylvania the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce raised $90,000 as the 
city’s share of the cost, establishing a unique prece- 
dent in financing highways connecting two States. 
The road will be of concrete and will cost about 
$33,300 a mile. 

Commissioner Greene of New York obtained the 
consent of Secretary of Agriculture Houston for the 
road to cross the Allegany Indian Reservation. The 
Secretary also approved changes in the original plans 
which eliminated three grade crossings, saving to the 
State of New York $70,000. When the road is com- 
pleted the citizens of Bradford will hold a celebration. 
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A S cold weather approaches the problem of so 


laying concrete pavement that it will not 

freeze becomes a serious one. The above 
illustration shows the result of laying a concrete 
base in such cold weather that the methods adopted 
for its protection failed and the concrete froze. It 
became necessary to build a new base and integral 
curb over the old one. 


ROAD BONDS IN MISSOURI. 


Missouri counties which have voted road bonds, 
which are to hold bond elections or in which bond 
issues are being agitated include the following: 
Greene, $2,000,000; Laclede, $250,000; Texas, 
$225,000; Howell, $500,000; Jasper, $250,000; St. 
Francis, $1,000,000; Franklin, $1,000,000; St. Louis, 
$3,000,000; Phelps, $400,000; Warren, $400,000; 
Dunkin, $23,000; Butler, $500,000; Buchanan, 
$2,000,000; Scott, $1,000,000; Oregon, $300,000; 
Stoddard, $200,000; Ripley, $120,000; Wayne, 
$30,000; Gentry, $100,000; Clay, $100,000; Harri- 
son, $113,000; Cole, $300,000; Livingston, $1, 250, 000; 
Atchison, $1,000,000; Andrew, $1,250,000; DeKalb, 
$1,250,000; Clinton, $1,250,000; Ray, $1,250,000; 
Nodaway, $2,000,000; Daviess, $1,000,000; Carroll, 





It sometimes happens that concrete roads must 
be laid during cold weather, but the practice is always 
attended with risk and should be avoided unless 
most urgent necessity requires immediate con- 
struction in spite of weather conditions. It is 
better to stop laying concrete a little early than to 
stop a little late. 


$1,100,000; Sullivan, $1,000,000; Putnam, $750,000; 
Marion, $1,500,000; Adair, $750,000. 

Special road districts throughout the State have 
also voted large amounts of bonds. 


OREGON ROAD BUILDING. 


During the first seven months of this year the 
state highway commission of Oregon spent 
$1,714,343. Contracts have been awarded for more 
than 1,000 miles of road, at an estimated total cost of 
$16,903,361. These roads, including work on 20 
different highways, will be made up of 370.1 miles of 
paving, 193.8 miles of macadam, dnd 528.6 miles of 
graded roads. 
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fle RO Ww PROF CRSaINCLUDED 
IN JULY AND AUGUST APPROVALS. 


EATURES of the Federal-aid record in both 
} July and August were three road projects 
to cost over $1,000,000, one of them over 
$2,600,000, and the large total amount of 
improvements covered by the projects submitted 
in several States. 

In both July and August the number of Federal- 
aid projects approved showed a decline from the 
high record set in June, and there was a decrease 
in both the estimated cost of the roads and the 
Federal aid allowed. 

The falling off does not indicate any decrease in 
the road-building activities throughout the country. 
The June business was probably greatly increased 
by efforts made by various State highway depait- 
ments to rush in many projects for approval before 
the close of the last fiscal year, ending June 30. 

There was a decrease in the projects signed by the 
Secretary in July from the previous month. In 
August agreements executed showed a large increase 
over the July figures and were much above those for 
June. In agreements signed the August figures 
make a new high record. 

Up to and including August 31 the total number 
of projects approved was 1,583 and the project 
agreements executed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
826. The approvals covered 15,124.82 miles of 
road, whose estimated cost is $172,248,883.66 
and the Federal-aid allowance is $70,800,791.39. 
The agreements covered 6,908.34 miles, for which 
Federal aid was allowed to the amount of $32,069,- 
204.81 on an estimated cost of $75,314,016.37. 


FEDERAL AID IN JULY. 


In July 144 Federal-aid projects were approved, 
there were 5 revisions, and 6 statements pre- 
viously approved were withdrawn. Approvals, 
covered 1,268.07 miles of road, estimated to cost 
$20,682 ,523.37, for which the Federal-aid allowances 
amounts to $7,193,942.85. The withdrawals covered 
44.81 miles, with an estimated cost of $129,629.77 
and an allowance of $50,700. 

During the month 58 agreements for Federal 
aid were signed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
while 15 agreements previously signed were modified, 
with increases in the amount of Federal aid allowed. 
These 73 agreements covered 413.045 miles of road, 
the estimated cost of which is $6,296,370.91 and the 
Federal aid allowed $2,671,356.46. 

In the July projects approved hard-surface roads 
represented slightly less than one-third of the total 


mileage. Earth, sand-clay, gravel and macadam 
roads aggregated over 800 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PROJECTS. 


Pennsylvania occupied first place in the record 
of statements approved during July in number 
and in the amount of Federal-aid allowance and in 
the estimated cost of the roads to be constructed, 
while Nebraska turned in the greatest mileage. 
Seventeen projects in Pennsylvania approved will 
cost $4,607,028.41, for which the Federal aid is 
$1,968,997.40. 

Ohio with 12 projects came next to Pennsylvania 
in the number approved and in the estimated cost 
of the roads to be improved and third in the amount 
of Federal aid. The figures are, respectively, 
$1,959,691.12 and $615,800. Oklahoma’s two proj- 
ects occupy third place in the estimated cost of the 
roads and second in the amount of Federal-aid 
allowance. The cost is estimated at $1,771,555.64 
and the amount of Federal aid, $850,000. Wash- 
ington with 10 projects is the only other State whose 
estimated cost exceeds $1,000,000 for the month. 
On a mileage of 57.498 the aggregate cost is esti- 
mated at $1,215,433.36 and the Federal aid 
$607,761.65. Indiana with 2 approvals and 2 re- 
vised projects, with an aggregate mileage of 25.92, 
fell just below the million-dollar mark in the esti- 
mated cost of roads, $940,876.81, for which the 
Federal-aid allowance is $464,612.19. 

In Indiana the ratio of Federal aid requested and 
allowed was a little over 25 per cent of the cost of 
the roads, in Ohio less than 35 per cent, in Pennsyl- 
vania slightly more than 40 per cent, in Oklahoma 
almost 50 per cent, while in Washington it was 
exactly 50 per cent. 

Nebraska, which was third in the number of 
projects approved, 11, has the greatest aggregate 
mileage, 233.20. Minnesota’s 7 approvals aggregated 
121.66 miles. Seven new projects approved and 
one revision in Texas aggregated 100.5 miles. One 
of the Nebraska projects is 56.9 miles long and 
another one 30.6 miles. A single project in Okla- 
homa was for 46.158 miles, a Minnesota project 38.5, 
and a Texas project 30. The average length of all 
projects approved during the month was 8.806 miles. 


OKLAHOMA’S BIG PROJECT. 


Oklahoma leads the country in the size of a single 
project handled in July. It is estimated to cost 
$1,271,555.60, for which $600,000 Federal aid is 
allowed. It is for 46.158 miles of concrete or bitu- 


minous road in Tulsa County. The third largest 
project is also an Oklahoma road—20 miles of con- 
crete in Washington County, to cost $500,000, with 
Federal aid of $250,000. The second largest project 
is 13.24 miles of bituminous or concrete in Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming counties, Pennsylvania, for 
which $304,616 Federal aid is allowed on an estimated. 
cost’ of $609,232.80. Other projects costing large 
sums approved during the month include one for 7.14 
miles of brick or concrete in Somerset County, Pa., 
to cost $457,065.50 and Federal aid to the amount of 
$147,071; and 6 miles of bituminous, brick, or con- 
crete in Hamilton County, Ohio, with an estimated 
cost of $423,066.60 and Federal aid, $120,000. 


SOME HIGH GRADE ROADS. 


On a Massachusetts project, a short concrete road, 
the estimated cost is at the rate of $127,864 a mile. 
This is the highest average cost per mile so far shown 
in a Federal-aid road. A bituminous, brick or con- 
crete road in Ohio will average $67,716 a mile and 
the 7.14 miles of concrete or brick in Pennsylvania 
mentioned will average $64,015. Another project in 
Pennsylvania will average $56,443 a mile. 

In States in which the projects are all for brick, 
concrete, asphalt, or bituminous roads the average 
estimated cost is: Pennsylvania, $47,885; Maryland, 
$45,288.75; Ohio, $35,992; and Oklahoma, $26,779. 

In the agreements executed Kansas leads in the 
estimated cost of roads and also in the amount of 
Federal-aid allowed. Two agreements in that State 
signed in July were for 29.578 miles of road, esti- 
mated to cost $1,302,451.12, with an allowance of 
$443,700 Federal aid. For a single project in 
Pennsylvania for which an agreement was signed 
and a modification of an agreement previously 
signed the estimated cost is $491,998.72 and the 
Federal aid $208,121.35. No other State received 
as much as $200,000 of Federal aid, though both 
New Jersey and Virginia approached that amount. 
The former received $192,175.92 for 3 projects esti- 
mated to cost $458,148.28, and the latter $190,847.22 
for 4 projects to cost $334,102.64. 


AUGUST APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS. 


In August 112 Federal-aid projects approved were 
for 1,246.92 miles of road, estimated to cost $18,238,- 
303.19, for which the Federal-aid allowance is 
$7,171,784.84. 

There were 81 agreements executed during the 
month and modifications of 20 previously executed. 
The mileage amounted to 697.59, the estimated 
cost was $12,159,034.77 and the amount of Federal 
aid allowed $5,190,791.15. 
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In the record of approvals for the month, Arkansas 
occupies first place in the estimated cost and mileage 
of projects and in the largest project. Minnesota 
is first in the total number of projects approved (11), 
and second in the amount of Federal-aid allowance. 
Pennsylvania received the largest amount of Federal 
aid and her six approved projects come second in the 
estimated cost of the roads. 


BIG ARKANSAS PROJECT. 


Arkansas had four projects approved, whose 
estimated cost is $3,166,338.93, and Federal aid 
requested of $475,000. Project No. 24, that State, 
is for 152.99 miles of asphalt and macadam road 
running from Grady to the Louisiana State line 
through Ashley, Desha, Drew, Chicot, and Lincoln 
Counties. It is estimated to cost $2,684,177.10, and 
a Federal-aid allowance of $332,000 is made for it. 
It is a part of the Arkansas-Louisiana highway. 

Two other approvals in August were for projects 
whose estimated cost is in excess of $1,000,000. 
Project No. 9, Indiana is, for 40 miles of concrete, 
brick, or asphalt road in Johnson and Bartholomew 
Counties, estimated to cost $1,353,330, or $33,830 a 
mile. The Federal-aid allowance is $676,000, the 
largest made to a single project during the month. 
Project No. 30, Kansas, is estimated to cost $1,131,- 
539.20, and calls for $306,750 Federal aid. It is 
for 20.45 miles of brick or concrete road in Lyon 
County, Kans. The cost per mile is $55,330. 

In addition to Arkansas, project approvals for 
four States amounted to over’ $1,000,000. The 
estimated cost of the 33.41 miles of Pennsylvania 
projects approved is $1,786,103, an average cost of 
$53,430 a mile. The Federal-aid allowance is 
$702,782. Indiana’s cost is next, for the single 
project already mentioned. The 11 projects in 
Minnesota aggregate 77.86 miles, are estimated to 
cost $1,188,080.86, and will receive a Federal-aid 
allowance of $604,536.76. Kansas follows with the 
estimated cost of $1,131,539.30 for her one approved 
project. 

In the estimated cost of roads and the amount 
of Federal aid allotted for the projects executed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture during August Penn- 
sylvania leads. Ten projects with an aggregate 
length of 53.98 miles are estimated to cost $2,477,- 
483.78 and will receive $1,101,339.84 in Federal aid. 

Fourteen Ohio projects aggregate 55.227 miles, 
have an estimated cost of $2,051,799.80 and a 
Federal-aid allowance of $704,650. 

The estimated cost of the 85.06 miles of agree- 
ments for California projects is $1,372,644.56 and 
the Federal-aid allowance is $686,322.27. 
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FEDERABA ID PReJEC APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS FOR JOLY, 1919. 
. ‘ . Project | Project . = ie, 
roject rs -enegt J : state- agree- stimate edera 
Stake. No. County. in miles. Type of construction. mentap-| ment cost. aid 
proved. | executed. 
Alabama: ........- Up OWIGUER MS: =< 666 nce ces ccsiecacss TA 0 a | RN Ee cela 5 5 ds tne petra Dials 225 |e. 1 $15, 737.12 1 $7, 868. 56 
EU) DENG Soc een ree eee SO) NAO ENG oostig BESO aes AOeeE Renee ee 6.6.5) TA Acac July 23 67, 845. 25 82, 982. 12 
4h ¢ URC lave on RE oie cc ois Son eee ee July 19 45, 750. 54 22,875, 27 
58 DML 5 ccs SNe rea eR ee WW OU Ne aseseaens 19, 882, 50 9, 941.25 
59 (CEPT Os 6 Sees coos ae ener eros se Wee One s|cnae tees 173, 415, 00 86, 707. 50 
60 (Gael <6 ee eee dW? 92 | anesoasne 21, 127. 49 10, 563. 74 
61 Sena SOU ere ic he cisieiic cise e cles weiner 20000044 dag eee eee 31,977, 27 15, 988. 63 
ENTIGOMA:. 220.550. 0 Gomenete or Lituminous............... (UO scaec|| Sonera 122, 445, 48 61, 222. 74 
10 UGE Oe relars sis cision eee es sn nie Pears aiee ae ‘July LOM eyes wiavewisins 40, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 
HGP Ge ieee... eet e oisc se ewes Comse: || MRAM Mentos e eerereer eh << etcAaalsearonrers UU? BR lossosesese 173, 958. 40 86, 979. 20 
WNTGAMSAS...-. 2... (| Co Ol OU ee ec ae Seema rene eee eae GRC Ree nc Seer oy = wieieie cee aeisis sal peeeme as July 14 216,991.38 2 8, 495. 86 
AMG) | Gren ae dE eee recta Depo low || Mere iel aN be. -c ceeeeemere ce assy ec ey reese seale- aes lee rerererecars July 2 69, 509, 55 10, 000. 00 
AUG) MMU PS NINTACR UN eteye sce. ce iecelesetecare ee/cie-sc9ce- eran: o:e'|| awa eietmeertyecs (GHOSE soso e. tars fae eee oe iccis Scare e'= wre arate | ee nee July 14 217, 736. 28 28 S868. 14 
PONG) JIC 3 30} oo Sees Oe Seer Snel) Weiner, c ClO ecercicomeci 0. c-< atv e een eee KA 0) lo ogegapes 86, 416. 88 40, 000. 00 
BA) AG Ss oer ne ieee a ae ree oe Rhea || IS nO Saecea oa ccoe Bae eoaeeeeeeee Tully sie Reece 40, 331. 50 20, 000. 00 
Colonador.......-- Te) Wieldeo..-.<--. 2038 CARRERE OE 5890) Gonerete or bituminous: —......-....--|)....2a0ee July 22 20, 973. 96 10, 486. 98 
TES MB OUNAGE: ieee cieck cee s coneeee Mla | OM Gnener See ee ce cece die Be SepGeneos 10, 468. 81 5, 234, 40 
Wd oie COME SO a 3 eee BIDE ec e (10. sy Ca Ue sully, || nocomewe 20, 780. 73 10, 390. 36 
3G) WOWTS.-10) 5 Sem cesercr ore eemeaen eters cee sdon I Gomeneie or bituminous. ...-.....--..5|s-cseeee= + July 29 10, 996, 97 5, 498, 48 
IG RIC ABS... rece. Gd) IDE" SOO Genposdecdene aes ee Oia GOR CROL OMe ete sc. s acre cose c|lse manic July 26 11, 798. 80 5, 899. 40 
Georgia 1 | Clas on Henry, Pike, Syeda) eee asses SAMlGeC aveON VOD SOle ea. --.2c+cesoce+ sell Cae c see July 11 3 158) 078. 80 279, 456, 92 
ing, Monroe. 
8 | Montgomery, Wheeler.........-.|......-.+. TRIO. - can Sd gaeend acoeaeee e aeers ees cauac July 19 244,915.57 | 222,457.79 
USS || JOGO Wh Ole ee er eel =e eee ot POON, Cle CMN gee snc, stole ee apes x w/o sieve. ne. a0e,aia/> alle July 11 23,329. 75 23,734.45 
TO) OU HER GP Gees ooo eee eee HG) () | eee OTT ond come eetos 7 CoE aR epemotena cht at | eeermosesn 78, 908. 50 39, 454, 25 
MUO Rests sri--rne cee QM JE] bo Oy ccgage ear o de ee eee 12. 50 (Cit le cadeneieac coe eE enor es ones dive 219) |laoenaaneec 95, 502. 85 47, 901, 42 
I3\ | Canwonand Owyhee). .....2...2-|.cescsee5 IPRERL GI Cesare = oceletete ya -sein x = 5-2 eters Ai Tan IE eee cree ree 89, 980. 00 44, 990, 00 
dd} Tommnenitlow. - .. elec cos es see ceins GROORs | Ginger a rete rec ee nds eee aml? a) || peeaeodees Al, 533. 68 25, 776. 84 
A bi WLS Carats s-e a letscarstsie)s sc ss ose Svat SHO2) || MiG WAGLETR cessive sesso vse s sneer AUIS) || Se heeeneoe 75, 000, 00 37, 500, 00 
Ml eed lO). .ch.srognmcotsnpenusersanac 900 | Graveland macadam...............-- dilly Al | poposenese 69, 999. 25 33, 999. 62 
WIONS | aeeeeae ao By) \N SUL cea eee one eee e ere ceearar TD AOS [MNS Thi CP a aco eystciele ais cies sicicie eiviariate JWI 2 || eee eoenee 1 §92, 592, 50 1 325, 538. 10 
JnvOlNes Shee enerac OUmanOM WOMMSOM. «2 2. eece ss. - 16.26 | Brick, conerete, or} ituminous...... ofl UU ates Ic eononane 1 221,970. 00 114, 500. 00 
7 Tal Or =fanotteetenes ate: oS: ecvisiee ceva axeare-c: bl No cacclOsrsssocaspasooccuonseeas seagenne lous QO: caters lerstsiistecers ce 230, 843, 00 50, 000. 00 
&) |) Ttisuanilicol,, MBO eoerycogeeaeosll| ees (Ai )) ame 6l0s nse er cea soccer teeen yy anrenres| lee GO deere |ineewe se 1471, 150. 00 115, 750, 00 
177 ||| UBVOINO0E 6550 soc SOO Roe eeeee ANGI; 923 \accesenecs 343, 380. 00 171, 690. 00 
LION lo 5c Oar ADM MIGOUCANALOMILGe sete). c 5 ae Anos PU ean cosee 24, 310. 00 12, 155, 00 
SGA S Seis aye 2-5 (c sicke. ats 1S) || CWO. cages coosocaésatebaeposees| UU | iaogsanecosceeeenoneo De ete eta Te Coo ase jeer aac July 1 729, 496. 74 263, 580. 00 
ot | Sedgwick....-..-.....-......--.] 12;008 | Brick..............2 2221222 e eee e seen eee ese es July 14 592, 954. 37 180, 120. 00 
IemiIGEN ... wees: Pre Le GG eet eee tera tree =f | COMO SOM lls oN eI a. -im Siciciacererapeyeresece use aeciet eels Sel cane mee eed June 30 3 200, 000. 00 3 100, 000. 00 
Loutsiana......... EM PAR OMGIICS Ermer cnc ceciec eect scs sl» ccc ene (ORD. 3. <cserey pase eicieay Sh AEE ee IEEE Oe cea hv) hae 21,660. 97 25,348, 8&2 
BOMMUCITERSOMP DAVIS). ..2 05. sce ss GOO | SanclOkeny Oy etn sageaemnes aeseeeee| [bac ocaases July 64, 589. 66 32, 294. 83 
8) || ComeonGlit\ capnaspaecEeEeoee enna URS 10) 1) (CGE NE). ogeked ane coc Re aeBeEeeeoa cee Ul ya 200) | eee te 200, 226, 40 100, 113. 20 
C(O) || SRGIISEIS ~ Gog eerme sen aaeee mance 3.03 lO. ssoaeeno ob eonneennoneeace boar. mi? VL |lcopegoonne 23,777.05 11, 888. 52 
AZ MUG IMGMS O1 ers <1, 5'< sisisie\stste olctelatclsjer =. 13. 58 MAG ORC octets stele cis s'e x /aisialescieste aie ate Uy? 25) |ssaeeeeeer 135, 493.09 62) 746. 54 
Manyland= <2 6B | Prince Georges, Howard, Balti- July 22,475.00 2 it 327.49 
ore. 
28 | Anne Arundel 506, 000. 00 210, 000. 00 
33 | Carroll 230, 848. 75 115, 400. 00 
Massachusetts... Gill INCRE. ot aaeeee j 130, 944.55 65, 472. 27 
14 | Barnstable p IS UMTTOUSs 4 canneanos opeBeBORnOseC my 20 Sees 52, 037.15 26,018. 57 
15 || LeihyniaVOONhol exc oncenooosupeeea ee AMS SC OMCTC LOM ee ee scl nrc ine aac, seen ee al oR nO Obes etccic ow cree 121) 328. 90 60, 664. 45 
28} || Te@eelonheS aecosoooosesoeeeer eee DOUZaw | a eetee Cl O Nepeye erer e/a 5) a)oia'c cneteleris saIsia'G-a's's)=)0's'=6 july Ge ei scinie ort 62) 185. 75 31,092.87 
21 || IBIS)! cosebeeeree soe eeneEeeatee Oia Bituminous... ...c.-.000rocee+s ese ses VU; 23) ecamnnanan 39) 055, 50 19, 527.75 
‘ 25 || MUGIOUESEN con coopsondeeuodpoodgee .578 | Concrete do. . 73, 906. 79 36, 359. 08 
Minnesota......... 7, (RO AVION eae. co cle sels oz cise ce caren 8.59 | are Bee ei nlcis s slaisrse ele aiereistercis sia sie’ sie-a'e 34) 666. 64 17, 333. 32 
2h) Wall... nop mepeooce soceedonmesoee AES (ii, MM ON ies) Sate Ve ISIEISLS sie oie @ o 9it4 30, 537.9 10, 000. 00 
Seb MEME MIG DLT ewe sieves s)-ieic.nse «cn uiele 5. 86 Concrete, brick, or asphalt 247, 900. 00 60, 000. 00 
31S) |] MONI Ge aoaoocncoscsanemenannee 2850) || IAG, .o5onacoadenocnosoceacosanonGoar 145, 244. 00 72, 622. 00 
4) || liseli jooseacencaseooseeeesocssce 6.00 || Ciewlon. ccoonpeeecagercopaeeeeeeaeasa ee. 48, 481, 12 24) 240. 56 
A pes LOE COG see cle oe = cicins « alsiarsisicle 7. 50 snooker. 65, 438. 01 25, 000. 00 
oy MUGULOMWOOG.. -....-- 2222s COT lope eck). ono.oca5eeeoocnne e9pU spneeu mene July 7 93,159. 63 11, 579. 81 
qvil|| [Sine DRRGIG). o Soacee seegseenbeecds 4.43 | Asphalt, brick. or concrete. ........2.-).......05. July 11 136, 180. 36 67, 430. 55 
AO) MOM eWemeee rns 21s c-. osc. ee sees ce I} LCN E NH | SOB sa eeeon sobs oot Ib rrn Gan ah July 31 83, 066. 37 41 533.18 
iN (Chio\y WANE 3A eee eeee SeeneSanc L808 BA ty Seersteete =) ote classts aie cpevareteYovere<ys)o\c1s:2:61 45/6 Uiby We oSeese 108, 909. 62 54, 454.81 
Ge) || IWAx@ Giell IEE oo oeeweaeeoserenerc 38. 50 caGlO.e Goo pen ene eacocesant ae ee eaee UO eomocsaaee 72, 111. 29 36, 055. 64 
8) |) Is@RING2. 15 caagenonceooendenaascas 3.97 PCO Neneteette etal < «eee aise ee cvieinee =. c= sme aicleters July 2 21, 928. 69 10, 964. 34 
: : (0) || Slay tianSaeeocesseoeeeeaseesee 6.50 | Asphalt, brick, or concrete.........--. AWA Ge ooaoannud 229, 141. 00 114, 570. 50 
Mississippi........ By || JEU ov ites gre re 473500) ||| Maen I AS EG SE cesta a.c imihy il |oosaseanee 413, 578. 90 45,000. 00 
él. || SOOUUS Aste e eens ae eae eee ree ROG) loanpocancascn (eGR SE EBe ROO Onn OSC Geel [ee Clog aellaooaoaneee 411, 165.00 4 5,000. 00 
|| OR iecoospdadeasenemeerocasoeds S7ALG00) Ylnongoncocnmgoacnes obOnensoUacoHacEEaeMeel Ban OS eal ees. 3 432, 972. 00 410, 000. 00 
tse IOUT FS O Tere ac, orcre,<savecrse oleve.ecee.c eas Sac | layered enter aan. se ee sy aeeiselere(6 xs sree ones July 11 44, 509. 78 22, 259. 89 
Oy MUU Tait Testes o/s axe seyeccisievevarsiotornse = 5 < alge) als) ENS? Che UNG) (ooo oa eee ee Oe eee cee Uke F |oecoscaeen 172, 245. 04 60, 000. 00 
O82 [ALGO « oacaeeeee eee Bectes Soneemeee NGF Ooms ocoscoosaacoosuseeecsonseeees Uwe Tel | peo eoaeanel 312, 620. 00 125, 000. 00 
AGW AG EONS Denese ctr ss cps eiierersis seo. (adOne|| Huai pepmienrar cee eet n sci =< cicls< <=> Ui 0) enc ose 15, 400. 00 7, 500. 00 
INURSOIUTL osemsease i || Si6OlconcaceenanenAina ana enaere HN). TORO). coc q none sencea sea neEene ew eoeet iaseacecaer July 1 59, 287.55 14, 821. 89 
MO) occ (ORadacebaccses co nceeeenneee 2744) creer ClO meen tins eines cia ceeeansneeele asctusees|ser GOe ee 211, 463.57 52, 865. 89 
il? {| UES PEt oogbacnsnoccosunseneemeaen GROOM | MC OMCKG Taare smenevertae ayers 2 cc. e eile. cllnetenic cc se ol eee ClO): 135, 684. 89 67, 842. 44 
Montane. ......-.- il || SisUse so Se saee cocoons. oem TEA) EG TENGEN RRO ono. sic Saadee ee opener July 2 21,978.33 10, 989. 16 
OO |) MUO S anon nsec eae eerie Gri lleaces UO sepate oie ater lefts -'= clersisca ssa wacsicle tbe e aceeaie 4 nisin dO. - =a 21,993.54 10, 996. 77 
SO) Iennas\dl Get ete co WOO ARE eee nea eeeo USI Ol OMe eS ASG ety oy lara /sin <iefa aie eidie'istellBins esis oso ee dO! sae 70, 836. 15 35, 418.07 
ipg)| IMUM... - 2 .aysretsisc ces cinereomies PAO) || WACKC heh). 55 See eee eee ae SEI 100) pon oc aes. 411, 000. 00 4 §, 500.00 
Nebraska.......-. 96 | Chaserand Hayes......-...-..-.. TSN |) TOT a os. bocce SEG See eae ener |e July 1 51, 623.09 25, 811. 54 
CO wid? nee nro sree meres oa eees Gt eID eee sic, tao ais, oja)sierecinrslanv'figne Cees enOlDopcon 24,472.10 22,236.05 
Ot SM UMUUEY Mes ono ua mw nraioiaa evn a yaye ne WO Henke ClO scrcd oneness et ee ere 37, 455. 00 18, 727.50 
ose | MPURTO MUR Mera. atc 2 cisiercin s/e'ale'sia\evaraia sia =e WES |lecaac CORI eres ee ears sie) =ia Yo aldie aiersrelvie-s 34, 481, 92 17, 240. 96 
CNP) fm LB MURAL AV ateverat x0) feteanys/</eVs 2\e\s-ajece xia: a/0 als WAS |lsocor ClO sen pane ccs080 coche Hee eee 56, 036. 64 28, 018.32 
42 | Cusvemand Wowp.........-....-. 18.20 | Karth and sand-clay 52, 140.00 26,070.00 
Ave OM NS O WM ciaysespolsrnia ne <1 ces ss ae 7 GDY ||) IEE MW Ses pe OeO one oces aseneR DOr eeee 25, 850. 00 12,925.00 
51 | Franklin and Kearney........-- 30700) |e Gl)... copesceceancsengpconaamenseene 60, 995. 00 30, 497. 50 
UM MER OUDSR. AS... SN PME sae. cee ears 16.00 | Sand-clay 45,315. 60 22,657. 80 
Wentay | Mbnae leptete ia<.-- acters ew ein ine tae oe CO || 18 corn oa ae ee 25, 421.00 12,710. 50 
BAU) AVS) ee 8.00 | Sand-clay } 42,398. 40 21,199. 20 
GE MUONS Ses ccc nc ales a view iene caine EemSO ey amuliwand:sand-clay.. 2.2... - 2. see AU MT Nr acoaee 22,330.00 11, 165.00 
13 || ISU), cceewe ae eee eee ae AAW, SD. || IEW, sagen scot! 29 Sco aB BCE RORBSOURaRG so ceDen July 21 79, 431.60 39, 715. 80 
76 | Box Butte and Dawes........-.. OOROO a OW .occiensa soeauE se ae eee orate « YUU AD epee cosase 122, 100. 00 61, 050. 00 
On PAT thaittand Keith... 0. ...2-.... O70). ||| GEUCHMEN aeasreka soa ae eee eer Jilly: Waa aor 134, 349.60 67, 174.80 
WG || egal ee ae Sener AG.G0 || ILS). Ts ce gee ors aeoe cae seoesBBepeenosE Jiuliy 107) | eee eee 84, 150.00 42,075.00 
New Hampshire. . 20 | Merrimack and Grafton...-....-. IP Seam e Raney, lace meme cect orcs cadine sc sesuee July 11 20, 487. 89 10, 243. 94 
2) | nllsbonewelie...........-.-+---- 20) ee (lS. goose uveaugesegecasstueguaaeuussaeseeen ese July 1 29, 958. 06 14, 979. 03 
a |@Merpimndek. 6-2... --.---- 2-2. is 0) (a Saree GO. .sochiooussgancanossnesussunesgeo||sonoenpens July 11 7, 864.12 3, 932. 06 
OW | WWOORMVPN ATI... 52. eee ee OME Mom SMa MIeMUNL OWS! <.- 15 yet cfets ores rece = afeic wici--~nllleve stelate soi July 1 195, 109. 13 97,554. 56 


1 Revised statement. 


3 Modified agreement. 


Figures given are increases over those in the original statement approved. 
Figures given are increases over those in the original agreement signed. 


3 Should have been included in the June record. 
sWithdnawn. 
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AND AGREEMENTS FOR JULY, 1919—Continued. 





State. 


NewHampshire. . 


New Jersey....... 


New Menxico...... 


North Carolina.... 


North Dakota..... 


Oklahoma......... 


South Carolina... 


Washington....... 































































; Project | Project “ . Fr 
Project he sength . state- agree- stimate edera 
No. County. In miles. Type of construction. mentap-| ment cost. aid. 
proved. | executed. 
47 | Merrimack and Sullivan......... 1.33 | Gravel... 2a eee. 2 dinllive 2a Pees ae cee $17, 223. 25 $8, 611.62 
AS CINE Nike eee cobeaa coan coc TO esis (C0) as ci eS AS RG A055 eee Oe ak 9, 576.10 
52 | Sullivan and Merrimack........ VR eee OR ooo dc2, ese SSR ee aes Se eee ee UU 20) |e Sen. ec 15, 044.15 7,522.07 
iia) Clash eae aE. ot oc OH |loogee (Odi sc do Pin 2.0 ee anally DUE es eee 11, 478.83 5, 739. 41 
58) || MUGRTER UL OTN =, gee teresa nia ose 2-2-5 one oer VES) eee GOS 25. Saeki Socio cen ne each eee dm? iS ee eeeeeae 29, 920. 00 14, 960. 00 
Gel | Ucacbabathelt@eenes eongacsnbecansc ef Mille S22 LOS Sete Sa tenn ere wile neato oe ea ee Jiglky US Weseeeseess 10, 998. 0S 5, 499.04 
Gap | PENIS ORG MEN. <a cress eet ee || aeaee COR ower L erates eee eee Un? 2 eee egeeeas 13,111.56 6, 555. 78 
AS ace. OM es. Wee Wins. 0 eRe SS ae nae Aare Se Willys 7am Wee: eo: 15, 128.19 7, 564.09 
69 | Cheshire and Sullivan........... aO2, ieee (Opn ta ees tates Scere Sees ae eee Moy AN osccescese 9,775.76 4,887.88 
3 | Somerset and Middlesex....-..-- Bese | PCONCKCtC geese ces ete eee | ees July 1 207,053.90 76, 800. 00 
AQ | NM oremeM@ NG eee 2 are nee. reeerersrrsr: ao) i\eeeer CLO acts oh te eee eae. all cee eee ACO. see 87, 254. 64 33, 456, 05 
THUG) AERO cae beacon consenceccean A HY | oe OMS oe Soe ee July 19 163, 839. 74 81, 919. 87 
18) |e. Oe aie, oe CR Sian. Come ae. AnDUhe SH ||. cconecaes 385,378. 31 192, 689. 15 
13 | Gloucester and Salem........... lo 3S Geese CD). sere tiger teas eke eee evecare 317, 635. 21 144, 760.00 
ibs | ome Aviaee eves cn reer eee IGG Jeeeee OMe irecis = «cs arcigeimisicis's since ete eta | eee ere July 11 229, 246. 84 114, 623. 42 
AMIE 0/5, RRR 8 ©) OD: Git alle teeta eh... a cee MOY W |oscecosone 96, 000. 00 48, 000. 00 
IGN BLE AGO Reeeeieiee wecac cococsod||eesaccnene Gravelland sand-clawe.o-- <0... <cce oalnewenie es Jialyae | eee 115,000.00 
Ul IEG cooocccones 8170 BSamd Clay: nce sine sass cts sic teas eee Ane BIL We Seeger. 76, 440. 43 38220) 2 
Dey | bean... see PBEinl|| Ciewelle mocacseconenbeccesesmemuesoce. Sauls 1? |Eees oboe 2 97,933.95 2 10,000.00 
410) AC Tan tana eee ae eee eg ee ee teu e CL ORVE || SENDGHORKY Ole SiR Gabe naacuane ss cocecc|saens-cens July 9 10, 679. 51 4,000.00 
41 | Watauga TL GO) SRG a Viele. 2i.o rate eters aiais)eie' 6 -rs cer mermenterc MwUM? 4 frsoaneonaa 61, 652. 41 25, 000. 00 
46 | Beaufort SN Bigg | MCOTCHOLGS seen siete siescs cence ss eee iae om PCO Nen +o ements 24,178.7 12,089.35 
Ay | Guu LGR Gpeeene Sacer ere eae ee aG2ba Woncretetoraspieltes.. 0c -. aes AN? Gl |Jroenccnoes 144, 036. 86 72,018. 43 
AS ONO NENA ON. .oocdgasneacesseas SEM te Ev OKO LCE coe mmen Sree eeaneme eran A Ged Vole Pl eco cccocs 45, 815. 00 22,907. 50 
AG) | MIBOTLOU = «sees ne yee ee techies 6.017 | Asphalt or concrete...........-....-.. ivi AWG ecco sec 190, 833. 51) 95, 416. 75 
| CUM ho gro osocnensoseaconaace ORO TM ey aa(6 (Oe aint ou ob a eee ec isthe BB loc scnosns 59, 118. 40 29, 559, 20 
ial (ChbnactsosrusGencces vied otatson 8. 986 Sand-clay OMENAVElecece wos scryecser ee Wolly OM enane soe. 96, 857.75 48, 428, 87 
fafa} | Wiese Mer. conosnseeconanscnce TONG “VRS UAMIMOUS se). ey. sere ences Uiulive2)) Pees ee 241, 943. 76 120, 991, 88 
AAS MB OUMMlOall stn eee ee: ee eee er 4700: | PManthircrr: co wt acncoe tesa. abi 1S ecaesensas 20, 000, 00 10, 000. 00 
45 CAUWe eneere aan earae Ssh tsteictemeaters DUNUD) Wien Observe: <n aeeres RajeSapeseDe Jitallive Zi) | Saree 19, 800. 00 9, 900. 00 
il (CvearGl SRS ce oon aR eeee nee a5 1.087 @Gnotetcwes). se 2 Os Jolly Oo |e 39, 605. 50 19, 802, 75 
AG) Ritcieline peesgeceeoeeee Bt eee 4.73 ||| Bituminous or comerete----.......----|..-s22---5 July 1 153, 000. 00 75, 000. 00 
3h || MOO cep anonas Eos aos inte sy ae ea Oly VATA Ee crn coanaeaseoqemocosen dolly? Ped eocsccscne 166, 000. 00 61, 500. 00 
BEE Nepore Glee cic= < t EE ES oo 1.68 ars (Renee Oa eee Rr mea A aeMe ob Duly o> |e 51, 000. 00 16, 000, 00 
GRY |) Lele poovli(oyile 5 coseneosenaeeccoca 2,75 Bituminous, brick, ‘or concrete........ iuliya 29) | Seer eee 186, 221. 20 55, 000. 00 
GA ing eee Gees cate no Peano ors ees 6. 00 (00). Saye aaCmreTae Gr Oadaarea ene Aint? WE Be eec ons 423, 066. 60 120, 000. 00 
AL Nha) DENT) See anes coe eee aa 4, 60 Concrete Bt ren oS ALE Eat HODDER arto Ait) aie tl || Seer 162, 000, 00 45, 000. 00 
ae etl Ob ene tros sar emo acer F a Bete ae Dmia in, clelerete clea ateia1 = susienecrle © stehate sco eatere nay LOS hvesusisieserseee ee 000, 00 45, 000. 00 
(eh eee Gl). - <3 CORE ae nee AO ec TOL UE «cued Olea enmenen es... cesta sos chorea ee (lO wiene| reson cane 137, 000. 00 45, 000, 00 
SDE MCN AUN OR Ae © 5... <.5.<.c.s a: iorsiciaterehe eee 2.73 Brick or bituminous...............- Be, Huis: Gees cone 144, 949. 00 54, 600. 00 
Secor COUR Sees co. 9. 76 Big ous Dee retin, Wate praca cheers Unholy | Berar 163, 370. 72 81,000. 00 
OTP MANVIG OG ae te eereeeeteees oye eee Ge PRON ss pipe cares cerak ieteeee Mule Wi, forsee coce 165, 083. 60 37, 700. 00 
OD Gna WON en)... um ee lecierns cis Domes 2, 36 Brick OF DIGUITNITOU Seen eee eee Beat Ohana parma cic 106, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 
CHAPS ibIVhiiiG - Caeeeennoeesemeaerecce 3.00) 5 Snicldonconcreres:....- 0 114, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 
7 | Muskogee..... SOA NAR oes a Pt) || devlisienochualoyble), — Gonesoendadanouensceas: 84} 189, 60 42? 094. 80 
1 id PURTAIS eateie tay tatapet etc cisco esis vic ave a creer tots 46. 158 | Concrete or bituminous 2 iL, 271; 555. 64 600, 000. 00 
T5a \WiashimevOMee ssa. 220-. see seeer 20.007 WGonmereter...... - cise c ees) Be ”500) 000. 00 250, 000. 00 
OMIM ANGIE. ct eieeed ccee ae. eee 4.6m» || MGTaWiel: ©. 5 <<<) eeeeerrns seer reer 51, 224. 54 ooh 612. 27 
PAD: || QO RCOS RES EEE ooo eae sere reso 1750) || PAsSphalitionconcnerceemmess ee se ee 285, 000. 00 Lie 500. 00 
Ca LENIN, SHED oo CEA aaa nena sEeosocOo.0 Reinforced concrete................... 1 54,048. 77 1 49, 800. 00 
34 | Berks and Schuylkill..........-. 799) ~ | COnCrete. sncemememeei- ss. +ccses cece. s July 437, 949. 95 158, 321,35 
a5 | Wenenemerer soe es 2-02 Seer 5.29 | Concrete or bituminous............... Jtilys” 7) ee neers 251, 425. 74 105, 800. 00 
AG: | WUAMCASNCR <5 cassis: closets 7,137 SO Oss atc tavern tees ee cir eects cis etre aed: siete 292, 931. 10 142) 740. 00 
LEW ALA KCOMBVIING.. cnoenkenandncwons ss Tam || Concretonmy ers ere ne, Auk? G0) ep aeonosn 361, 452. 30 148” 800. 00 
AS) (ROUlemeete cis .occanmas dates 5.00 | Concrete or bituminous............... UMW Cal eres eee 245, 789, 15 100, 000. 00 
CP Oa woe; pamnaeenennerresnds cus 4°69) |K@OnChet Cee v.eneme ec oe =< Aull? BG. ions e cance 197, 110. 10 93, 800. 00 
EEE ILOUIGARIGC IIe R eno cscasaccoudaoooe 4.07 | Concrete or bituminous............. Pel) dhivlliie Willis) | Pas soeqone 193, 237. 00 81, 400. 00 
Dil) | INIGIeam sempre esc cere ec sna SoU lg |) Caiavenei@ ie lee. coongncoesscceunes Afullliee Ws} ES oeew acon 296, 181, 60 119, 200. 00 
OY IN OMANDUI ASIN: Ae eacasetsese 4.81 | Brick, concrete, or bituminous........ ‘550l0), nseellomssenaces 193, 247, 22 96, 200. 00 
Od TBINCK Sos. = cor «01 cscemer ye eters 2.82 | Bituminous or conerete..............- ebb? 28) | -oosemee se 110, 207. 90 55, 103. 95 
on || Gleatiield: ce... eae seer 240) |MCONCKEUCIOM OEIC Kee een a= elle ee sel Ofer (Mieco cee 111, 782. 00 49) 200, 00 
60) | dbehighben+......cacemeareaea eee 5. 70 PAGO rer ace or eM ee nee cies Ov access cas eme 265, 482. 80 114, 000. 00 
GOR MSOMIETSebS..: .. cnaeemec yee ees 7.14 SCO sic. capaci) ciate eisierera = soci acs ee Bee CO: . cameras see 457, 066, 50 147, 071.00 
(lll, aac lc RR onc ane CHT | Gites cunbacmoonoarcacseteeorens July 31!|.......... 295, 755. 90 124) 466, 45 
G2 | Gillivianiecc..c 0 cole el. 3. 29 Asphalt, nick On CoOnenctGrm =e eee ee OOS oasoo cons 185, 697. 60 65, 800. 00 
Gs |i Siueaqiuelibyineh cas eeencosscucosons Be | Concrete iM ces eee... cs Le - SeCO Ss. .:5. 1 fear eee 265, 433, 30 114, 600. 00 
Oe MMO. 52s nica eee ee eit e 5.31 | Asphalt, brick, or concrete...........- ACOs a... | Seer 276, 995. 40 106, 200. 00 
66 | Lackawanna and Vey OUNII ears 13.24 | Bituminous or concrete........... Spee uli; PUN ees aoona. 609, 232. 80 304, 616. 00 
Fl | MEOMUA ie ac: <fsceiletelers ate isin «roeesete set cre 20.37 | Sand-clay 63, 827. 58 31, 913, 79 
OA |) Shorten bDha enon coe enecooeeeede 1.83 | Asphalt 53, 146. 42 26, 573, 21 
OM MON vON...... seepraees essa 23.97 | Sand-clay 67, 693. 58 20), 422, 10 
31S) || [Ben yo EB EReeeEanos ccomeonorsa|sooncdooon Bridge piers 13, 192. 30 6, 506. 15 
AIC WAGs eng Keer erescrace dcacasayatscarseustere se aie 16.45 | Gravel 95, 136. 52 47, 586. 26 
eho l| Je yeni bile Caeieene a eoeaa sep aeceee 12.47 | Gravel 58, 920. 00 25, 000. 00 
BOURGe Mane... gh cnt lies see PPG [ooo do 2180, 065. 72 3 49,773. 15 
eer || Ni inl “An ,CU NR e sero oon seas 9.889 |..... do 88, 240. 22 40, 000. 00 
15) ||US) SCOTS irene cece eee ae 10.30 | Gravel or macadam 154, 213. 41 37, 500. 00 
SG} || AVIOT ONS 200 ee eee ao ee SRN) MOG Ata Caan Oe ton aore deen eons 202, 276. 93 100, 998. 87 
(|) Wy WON ioc oa cosh sseacercecesuaar 2.998 |..... Ol) 6 ondoeee een sosecacnsuseaancict 13, 618. 48 4, 950. 00 
P|) LBMOK GNC © rset copes ere eee eae eee 30. 00 ravel and macadam 208, 397. 86 70, O00. 00 
OH || IAN OL. gee leie cone ns oes ews Holley || SECO EN OOURBEMAT <costoncesbonasuadsn 21, 400. 15 10, 692. 22 
OQ: | TBWBIMINIG arco s<.san rears saee 2.25 | Conerecte and gravel 30, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 
2) COONS ce Sieh an co riaenuciengoousee MOSM COMMON Mon consdos Haale aa be asasayenados 291, 280. 25 145, 640. 00 
WTC EON. obese see pop seeRe l40° | Concrete orbituminous................ 53, 460, 00 26, 730. 00 
id | pandllipamaetaal eer ect eel tani - [racine ee NUGKCENG a) (ae Ren Ree ee aeeeesnasca 18, 262. 69 14,131. 34 
O.4) CHNGBUGRITONGT occ jee eae < ce se ss |= eleysisinaiels (CON (tee Ree eS eApeaeeEee eran cisceereason| diy INL | cueeeesemrses 13, 908. 69 
10: | JartiatCitjdand iWork... .......::|-. 42 geceeieee (ence SMe All A. oamaalas sills oogtacsenadee 1 ocees 19, 887. 22 
29° | (PrimcCeSswAMMOL . .ae.c eases can Pa TN ses ciete CLUE a ee Oe Toes in. $4, 360. 60 42, 180. 30 
ol | Nontiemyptoneee--.-.-...-.--..- Ua) | caeree COME wn) ancien nel e cote tani eee 45, 991. 00 22, 995. 50 
CS OU ee sake coccascceen sen seae ct) AN ES Oee GOMo re Rita aoe ie eee 132, 950. 40 66, 475. 20 
BO: | EU ieeee eter sce pe ees eas ees (ORp Nona 2 92, 502. 85 46, 251. 42 
OO! | DBnreWitagiqui 8 2 eee en Gi aUSaa| (Sizua\Gl Clie eee RASS AAA ale July 49, 417. 50 24, 708. 75 
| SAvlNecghamity sees, ee eet. =. 9.50 | Macadam and bituminous............. SUN O? | So oot fe eee 164, 609. 50 82, 304. 75 
49° | WimedGie@ngee..<6o2:5...c22.-.-+- 5.70 | Sand-clay 36, 026. 10 18, 013. 05 
46 | Rappahenneoek.. ..........--.-. 7.40 | Macadam 133, 210. 00 66, 605. 00 
58 | PBrimcekieongen.-...-.....-.-256- WOO! | Gavel. 220222 oo. oe . 72, 820. 00 36, 410. 00 
BE. | GUAIROE to on ee eee Aree \@OMeneOarrs§.c..5.. anc. 2-5. eee 120, $99. 35 60, 494. 67 
95: NVA. - ... ..2.. oe eee ee eee 21.95 | Macadam 253, 922. 51 126, 961. 25 
OG Ola eer ee... sce eo ee 3.382 |(@omencte. .....-....5.... 79, 085. 05 39, 542. 52 
OF | DOW mIREs. .... .... g2eee eee ee 2.79 | Macadam 25, 399, 00 12, 699. 50 


1 Molified agreement. 
2 Withdrawn. 
3 Revised statement. 





Figures given are increases over those of original agreement. 


Figures given are increases over the amounts in the original statement. 
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FEDERAL AID PROJECT APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS FOR JULY, 1919—Continued. 








State. 


Washington ...-... 


West Virginia..... 


Wiseonsin'......... 


Wiyomling......... 
Motel)... 22... 


County. 


Type of construction. 





Estimated 
cost. 


Federal 


aid. 











MWSOC: . ei oe ee ce 
Gunanysvilarbor, ........c0cccseees 


[ELS SRM errr Sec ane 


MUMBO reo, < occ ste CES & gage os a- + 
MipnaOMi, oc ccc oe cece ee oe 
SMCHOWGRN os: .-... 5. ccccescces 
Door and Kewanie.............. 
IMIG Oo oc ten Ee Oo ae Rene eae 


Marquette AER EO HOMO DO OrAB OOS 
SO re 
i US ee ee 


“ACE 7 i ee rere 





a 





Giyad). Ch) 3.554 coe eeeeee sore eeenas oS 
Gomenehemmmmere rs... :.<: < oe case cciccccncee 
er ae tielh occ ee 








Project | Project 
state- agree- 
ment ap-| ment 
proved. | executed. 
AIS, 220) reece 
A001 55 laces oer 
BUG: 3 Sclls sore 
ite 22 etetesterasas<.- - 
July, 20) Peeters = - 
July 22a Bee = 
Lint ee July 11 
AUREL | Se aocas 
Roce July 18 
Sinlisyy WS: leone. ses: 
i a code 
2 0l0).. «25 Sapse seems 
Hii? 67 |beeneseees 
Jilive, sy eee ee 
PBs wi gai leaeere ciara 
ce July 21 
Ee Tiras: we 
Se Aee eee July 31 
ee eee July 
EAs c July 19 
eae eae 3 June 30 
Shula ee eee 
Se... eee July 15 
Titliys 225 cece = 
eee July 21 
i core eto July 16 
tly 2 le beeen. 2 
Sita livia pees... 2 
ANON? BAS ee secooare 
Jw? BUN eer amee 
Vig?  illeacasoacen 


$115, 123. 25 
170, 045. 70 
139, 901. 25 
108, 591. 52 
119, 907. 43 

82, 558. 30 
56, 500. 00 
1 32, 979. 92 
66, 000. 00 
50, 796, 00 
47,170.00 
66, 000. 00 
53, 250. 00 
88, 265. 50 
30, 973. 80 
53, 983. 04 
41,771.67 
34, 077. 96 
28, 649. 78 
24,045, 42 
3 50, 950. 27 
30, 446. 68 
38, 996. 94 
420, 601. 46 
25, 998. 73 
24, 018. 98 
25, 386. 35 
103, 170. 90 
50, 292, 00 
5, 995. 00) 
25, 575. 00 


$57, 561. 
85, 022. 8 
69, 950. 6 


54, 295 
59, 953. 7 


41, 279. 15 


25, 000. 
115, 200.0 
33, 000. 
25, 165. 
93, 575, 
30, 000. 
18, 300. 
38, 000. 
15, 486, 
17, 994. 
13, 923. 
11, 359. : 
22) 883. 
21, 348. 
316, 850, 
10, 148. § 


12) 998. ‘ 


46, 903. 
8, 666, 


8. ONG, 3: 


8, 462. 
34, 390. : 
16, 764. 6 

1, 998. ; 
12; 787, 





26, 849, 264. 51 








9, 814, 599. 





1 Statements heretofore approved withdrawn. 


2 Modified agreement. 


8 Should have been included in the June record, 


4 Revised statement. 


Figures given are increases over those in the original statement. 


Figures given are inereases over those in the original agreement. 


FEDERAL AID PROJECT APPROVALS AND AGREEMENTS IN AUGUST, 1919. 


State. 


County. 





Al@W@MA..... 60. oc 


ATOM oo ee os 


Amigemi@as.....2-..: 


California......... 


Colerado.......... 


Connecticut....... 
Delaware......... 


ae)... ..- 2k. 8 
CHOONBIAE .. ...4..-. 


Nleabiow,.. 2... 
10h 0) 


1 Modified agreements. 
2 Separate agreements for portions of project No. 1. 


See pa 
Mb wimps 





to ee te 


ee 





(CNG. Dc a ee 


rao ae = = ora 5s oie nic eis 


Yao a ae ee | 

Ashley, Desha, Drew, Chicot, 
Lincoln. 

aa ee oe i EE 





MVOSMAMIEOIORN. nce oes see ea ces 
NiemGGgiiO!.... seem... 0.200200 


| Og a a es 


SSRN Se nw Se te a ee : 


ee Ch 23-3 eRe RR ee 
New Castle........ See. 
re yccle aa nc eens ce 
MIRON toe. SE gees. 
Du Page, Kane, DeKalb, Ogle, 


Lee, Whiteside. 
aed (Os. ois os = ere! 


Kankakee, Iroquois.......--.--- aes 





BEB Suourne ‘ 


= Ss. 














Amounts given are increases over those in the original. 








15. That for section 7 is a modification of the original, and the amounts given are increases over those in the original agreement. 





Project | PToiect , 
Type of construction. statement] 60 ae 
approved.| ee 
signed. 
ag Ai) ais erect Oe OE ITER CAGES ee | eee eS Aug. 29 1 $15, 933. 65 
oe a fersteleeeieetohe! 2 <\aieie,ainidinseiarete-sreiavetat PAN ees” llete stoves; 71s 42,056 74 
Cl Ogu CE ee acme aes nee nee PAM: OU Ie oe cerela.« 16, 412. 00 
h “do ROW eeog eto.o.c 7 » EAE DOE Eee PATTIES ti || «0 cee 36, 795. 00 
Coe eee ENE PAE) Peeeceonds 103, 625. 50 
Sand-clay and gravel..........-....... PAC eM. eveersrereye. ce 50, 336, 00 
(COMOUs Mo AGReNEetS 516555 —e ee tAUiCe Wipe C ene. 232, 799. 83 
Miaeatdlemily s- 2.0... ect t ns.scwsss<scce AN eel) |= ci once 121, 969, 17 
Gurawell 2. ...-.. B6bb04 Seno AA ABOREEEEOE Ae, Gr |lanasaeces< 171, 900. 85 
MGRIEIM es )s < cosccajceccucccasseeceeees JAS WIEA MN? ||<22.<,<.0\-: 8 166, 761, 98 
Asphalttand macadam..........-....- PATE ltl | epee, Spe 2, 684,177.10 
DS ng Ub ook 00) bE: 5 ae INURE UC eae eee 134,184. 31 
C5 O 0 0 06 cee eee PASTS, aly | peeeeereets- 26%, 262, 72 
IESG U0 S100 oc o5 no eae ee eee pAGICS, -1'4) ||| Sees creye.- 79, 714. 80 
@wmenotiomerermerts cess an cc ee ene cnt... = eens Aug. 29 246, 668. 29 
ae cll), aio: ca ba oe TICE | aa Aug. 266, 667. 85 
cap ONG a eres cn os 6 6c Aug. 29 310, 338. 10 
EVENS a ES = ss fats! cpr oe ei ieaia ave-o||'oa-s'uwwicraete Aug, 152, 916. 92 
PoolUcodooapeheee.ob ee OE eR RE OS ET Ree eee Aug. 39, 471. 56 
gc Ul) oc er GRC eee ete ree Aug. 11 239, 133. 84 
lil cn ny 65 OBA BACT NES ee ae Ee nes Aug. 29 117,368. 84 
COMME oo oe cece ons cuceececens INU 2) ||5 See 167, 255. 00 
Basi (WD n & a .c6 gS RN EIS 6 eee Ce RE es) Seen CONE aR aeeee 42, 210. 00 
UBNOUIMIIOU Soe. es en ee eee cee ee Ault ED | eee 94, 624. 75 
ee, CO Peer ccs cts AN, SOP oe cee iene 145, 225. 85 
(CURaICTA "een PANG wl'Gi eevee - 85, 382. 00 
Gin. Ol Rie oo oa Sb Os 0a 0 oO Cc ETE PAG ll eee oe 324,170. 00 
Concrete or bituminous...............|.-.--2++-- Aug, 27 42, 793. 96 
(CACHE PAM HO) | = aucesnersterevs 10, 654. 87 
nee GQ) . aacin 40 SOO eae Ree En ee CaM. ||, career 10, 572, 92 
Koanchwamaleravel........2...--0--52e- BAM: GQ. circ crarerore 20, 363. 85 
OCICS oo a a ee er re ANY MMA Eee cicsches 39, 508. 70 
ee (ONO) ca.0s c ee  Re 8 a l(a 10, 618. 85 
Be ae (HNO) 3 AO OSC RBS Nhs clbich ESR | cme Chere mean or eae 10, 602, 07 
aoe CLO eae, 5 Spe ae 3 ose WAN Te SP ||, peers 23,097. 80 
ae TOP ee i elie an Se Olas Sapna eee 23,431. 65 
IR SS Soe ee | Seen ee Aug. 314, 060. 89 
IBIAS BG pocotc sauce ea ees 5 |—aann een Aug, 26 50, 734. 64 
RG ONC COME ee ne cc a sak aE eae nO liv, 695. OD 
ee CO). Re Pe en os. ae A ee ee eee 54,570. 67 
SPUD US eso w acasnpc.ersvere one eee GAN Reese Uli |. a 2-<< kets 285, 441. 86 
Bridge@and approaches......-....-..--. PAUEe, oO beeeenerces « 180, 932. 40 
INI TO HIMES: SEEN. soe: .ece ow x cieae = BANG, Lens were 74, 955. 54 
Concrete and bituminous macadam |........-. Aug 306, 789. 63 
resurfacing. 
See (BD eis. ig Oe EER es ee. | re eee (61) 152, 968, 94 
a OlD AGS os auetiaae do oo BORER O Cael secre | ame |) 2 23, 632. 72 
me Gis & i cs tes RE I = || 52 ener) | Se (OSs Q0oyaoo. OL 
....| Bituminous macadam and concrete....|...-...-.-!.-- do 12,504.17 





Federal aid. 


1 $7, 766. 82 


21, 028. ¢ 
8, 206, 
18,397. 


51, 812. 7: 


25, 168, 
116, 399 
39, 220. 
85, 950. 


83, 380, 99 


332, 000, 


60, 000 
50, 000. 
33, 000. 

123, 334. 

133, 333. § 


155, 194. 0: 


76, 473. 
19, 735. 
119,566. ‘ 
58, 684, 
83, 627, § 
21,120 
AG BN, 
72, 612. 
42, 691. 
162, O85. 
21, 396. 


5, 327. 43 


5, 286. 
10, 181. 


19, 754. 


5, 309. 


5, 301. 0: 


11, 548. 
11,715. 8 
157,030 

4,500. ( 
36, 000. 4 
20, 000. 


142, 720. 9: 


90, 466. 
37, 477. 
153, 394. 


76, 484. 
2 20, 9M). 


102, 668. 35 
11,277.09 


The first is for sections 1, 5, 8,and 18, the second for section 4; the third for section 7; and the fourth for section 
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a Project Project 
State. t pee County. mene Type of construction. statement ne 
ead ; approved. siened. 
Siveligias . 2225 9 | Bartholomew, Johnson... .....- 40.00 | Concrete, brick, or asphalt............ NOL. OE ec eae 
ligne ee (PS DS Rae... Uae ae 3. 16.8 (Greil. Seeeens er er ee ces h cel Mra Necre Aug. 4 
2 | ACTTRONMIOSO « << evve  =22 << =)s 2 ceere 10:58 |eGmnadadkear tl. 5. scoters < acs 5c rere (eee race Aug. 26 
DSK | SETOUNG © 5, <,-</ oe Cree eee 24.4 JOC Se. oe Ene eo aS ener nso sacSalaAGSeBAGe. ..do. 
BA! | GING Oss ck oan ne ec setae ca eons 12 2 | eee CL Oem cp ences crave ese Sraclalttest eis eee eee Aug. 1 
IWAMGHSe... 2.25. NO CD ONES, 5 one bencenedacuce eagle || (Coneretee eae see on accet ccc. Aug. 27 
QB) WN UIIIGUGOS .2/12,.8 cisscreeecern cree 1.274 | Brick or concrete Aug. 26 
FAG EN eM VA10 013, eae See pes Me 20.45 |..... (6 CS ener e aon oee emer metae Tl. Te ee oon 
onihiana........ Os Sib. Mean Giger ere cers reyes ee 11.3 GT AVG)... ege saieis-c.0 vicvecs sine antes ave eieve aio: o| ALLL pee 
DA) WiestmieUOMMINOUL mee. <1. s.2crerl |tlectreretea ine ciate (UO =: a a lenpee aia state nisl lel Steet acer eneiaton Aug. 11 
S28 MCURANIGME., «.-.<.s creme en eo wae ioe 20, 23 5|....- UO ss. gtemsttecs ayaysie ciscaveree eateeteremeote ntege Aug. 12 
Bat OREO. coananacconaneeeesos 2 a0 ase GOs so sc sae ee MAS isc, Bear 
Bond! (NANO RIGIO NGG eee conaeadpasceas So) eee (LOR ete heresies ise ee mG: |S eters: 
43) (MUG) CAFE: 02 ean eeen ee siats: fte.<,xie crete Llval |) Shelitandteravellesssssecs se sec ceeeerer AU. 2 (ieee eee 
AG all Ger Os... . . < Se eee eee eer 8735) | (GIS ley 2 ace a connec eee OO teen 
Manvwland........ 6A| Prince Georges, Iloward, Balti- |.........- Concrete 
more. 
14 | Frederick, Washington.......... Ge) lesson Oe arciove s.cvtene peas ssoraccia cars ete attains 
TIGMIMON ETc. ce omen cieyer ey eee PLM [Asean Gliignaahos 
TENE GION... cement ee iee ce eeeer 256 | Renee C0 jeceeen 
IES HRC OCH Ae Nem ercsts Soh ames ete 2.088 |..... LOS o pee ee eee nS 
D0 |Wonchester..- oe aero Pa are |e eee Olea eeo en HOScanEnooeanraaeaanens 
Massachusetts... . TOP MENTO RTO Co a. wa 2s center W098 || WED UGeUDN OUR: 6 onoonecoosnocasscesausecs 
OSB SSS Gre, aes. des oe eee PAA EAGS ||ee CLO Res ss 28 Sie SRN aoe = ce | cece 
TRS! NMONGORU Chia scnsece<< cme eee 2.797 | Concrete 
TOS) Tieistoleeense. Sh cere PANG looove LO eee cardia a c5/d eva oe HER Sie ease ole staf aesretn | Meee eleteee : 
20M) MG GIGS Osten eae ewe. c arene 2.173 | Bituminous ‘ 
Michigans... 2.: OTN) || \y Bho BMA, IREVEWEWAC 6 ecensocl|sconsonnce Concrete 4 
OSU MIB CTT G Tae meee ee to) ooo ira ofa Perea seen Macadam surface treated 4 
Minnesota........ 1 PIT Gite, oe eye aay 2. TCO. eee eae Gna viel epee oo tae ream etree eeora lleee one ea ee Aug. 4 
DOP NRG OOM Cs oe ceeiraue ic averse ao sce| pace eee ere eee Olan eonea nae esate asec n pasha eee eaoonize 230). 
23 | Dakota 6.0 Concrete, brick, onasplialteeee ere e Aug. 12 
24 | Morrison 2 40. 85 Gravel 
36 | Faribault Gap eon do 
39 | Fillmore S348) | eee do 
AQ IIWBNIGOIIGD: cy. ccs gece yaeee ere: seers Ge, bil eee do 
dye || WROWeE. . ..4.2< nae ee anes eee oe GEO" lesen do 
SQ) WuIRUASG aL. .<: ioiiece Gee teehee =e eee Ovor | cles do 
Bit | GIGMOTIG etter. ox te a (3) COMME reese do 
iis || Weve Givi Eh kcoocanocnoneasce Geol | |saaee do. 
BN looses Obie as cs. oe 1638 |Peeee do 
SU INOWI OS 2 5/...1c 5 eee ieee 5.5 Concrete, brick, or asphalt 
63 | Stevens...... PPE a cahooren vcs OAR: eae do 
(EO ||| JRC >: oo eee are ee BOO ACB i DES el cere do 
(iy |(plPemeoulin@anelal. 56 e4aneseoososcceces Sho) Gravel 
Mississippi....... TE: Ue cali ae ets os zrvs = cratieeenerareiete Bo 70) |lesaes do. 
BO) \elbainclenctalemerrmrrs: - .....- meses (j.220 looses do. 
4()) | PMIOMNOC Sr tetencis sie pee esa ea ee pV(00) \leanae do 
Gata eWay. vetoes a See otc GW bases do 
Montana......... EGY UCHLI SOME anaes en eeee eres n cect Bhd Bante ss tite csdecicc es nasi s saeco 
AQUIMMIGR NET pe ena vcrocc nse cc aeeneeeee 23400) | |Reeaee do. 
il || COU EU Sa apeseememedacaccocaaam .75 | Concrete 
Nebraska........ CUO} || Mneeee el Seoe Sqeeen nan enaancoaane 7.25 | Grave 
49 | Burt, Dakota, Thurstun........ 48.5 STG. ccc Se 
56 | Sew. ard, We ork, Hamilton........ 48. 987 CLO Mert teres ck cers sic ee 
Bigh || LWSSohials ER = iin CR ce. Beate 11.00 Sand- clay ae 
(oP MM ERUNO.  Socee 2 oc cae ee eeniac aoe 12/65) “ig arth ieee wernt eas 525 .o2)5se ee eee 
Tal {| Joiphaliiin, Isteneliel se adscnanancne 27.0p) a eee (lne Baten Aenea dose ee EE Ton econ 
"Tals ein Gl Vary ere eee rans eee ete so 17.5 SC OMe eese et oroivie ici dass 2 cece 
PCT INIGNAONN oS nanorencnadenacsnaneem 34.2 Earth and sand-clay 
YC WHEKs bistoyal, SME WONAON GL oe sonacen cor 9.9 Bartley peters ions «a see neteecs(ansls site anleaees 
Oy || Gnas eRrectany Wc mee sasinew ist aoas.2 coe 24.3 Sand-clay 
ICO DOE NSS a5 os oben UR eB Aa eun eco 9.9 arth eyes ca nisic « «anette cries 
New Hampshire... A5 | SwiGntiOndl, .coccucegaeneeanenseacs 1.25 | Gravel 
As) || IRVINE. cocaogeaeerecconcoc 1.00 | Macadam 
Sale | Oren iiom clarence. ..-<..)o steerer 2.045 | Gravel 
Gil || Clit esepeseenameseanoe D540 tener G peo omarion cond coe a eer an oon S 
Ge |PNockimelenn .-. 2.2 2eeee.s.- ccs - Ol | eee LO ee ete oo sack SOE 
GO EGET... 1 AS sa ratee ‘TR 2ie| eee LOM eterno csc. ae onee 
(if | ISIGTENEORT Oe ee ne sandr) aoSAnm oon . 80 ..do 
20) | CcOs. Sa eeeeaeenno sos csea ees .568 | Macadam 
7 || Corto ene hres sec aanpe eas .84 | Gravel 
7S) poe CURE Oh eee Rereriaa in oecsceece Peg0) ‘eon Oeste es 2c aes sajamewceoe 38ers 
New Jersey...... DRIBUCICCI MRE... cso. uquweseneseeee 5.99 | Concrete 
TOM arama emel ON IW Serene DROS re see LO aia esetstarece’ cs eter = rotates ois eratole 
14 | Somerset, Middlesex............ 3.665 A Oe en ie... SNES aes See 
NG || LREIC CSOT ee ae DA. |esen (Cle es ere «Crm Ror arena 
New Mexico...... Gy) || (ehoie(c ls Wok o( eee ere oe eee 18.00 | Gravel 
DAT MIO IAT Cipro te c(2 <.s csvere aco. =.z ovarensterete eves 1050) ee LOS ne cae ete coon 5g aaa se Seen 
Pal) IEC, Fee ree oleae PAB Me |) NOR ddl con ao aonaonumee SacerEsanbocadc.c 
North Carolina. ... Sih RONMENT GBS Nececscasnro evar ke Peceare ee 12.6 SEVOGLOE NY Oe PEEL eae oaaaosnnascouce 
18) || Allewamdors 0. cee eee eee 9.8 NOOO UE ae co ce ne ct Oe oe rret allauicsueoman 
DT RONAMEOM ee «. «5 alan ns 6s ance ss oc 17.17 | Topsoil or sand-clay 
4 OU RSA LON ments oa cloeesetinae ae arcs aGIGy  || SE NOeollahy Gye cei ena ec nouncaneccaloaceoeaans 
SO MGiiltcndees eer, PAAGOE) || IBSAHHONUTOWIS. ou soos coneen sosnoneouwene 
54 |) NVA OM ae cates ncnrecs. «assis ea cist GSO Res. (Chop Soe ncs ahr Senne OAT CUR OORGcoe 
North Dakota..... 7 | StambS rans. Geen ie c coc acs ons celle ec ceeeeee art hee ere re a na bee 
TY IR@epeR oes Ss i et | eee Gradedtearth: 2). 2.2 5455... cee eee 
VS | URGRI cnc nas scan. ccao ene eee 4:5) |) HUBNG eerste sya) ea e.as-sratarete) «asa sre eee 
A() ISON Clee ae meees. 2 ees es yee 8.01 Earth and gravel eee oe ra. ee 
43 | ORR Oe: eee geen. oe JORIB =) Gmavielers .. ss... cu ne cans eee 
F 46) | MSD ant oe ee eee oe ARCO 275 DEA TUN ao ia ea ar atatoreeustcks =)2 2 a te ee 
(OUT U sca gmemeeesac 11 | sAesIitpainillas tees) os. el Jebel Ge COM NCUO ca nen pe cboeeeecodass lsanenedess Aug. 12 
AEN "Mier: <coeeeoe ine aes res sists Zi || COMORES, BEHIANie OM IMO. cones enel|oacsnanseallsa- Gor... 
QB.) aes ONO ae ee ee eee O20 || eee (Cone coe i cee nnee meaner «|| so Reem abe GLO! sie 
30' | Delaware...:... Pe. ARTES G18") |e Concretsior macad ain)...--02. cence eelmere. =. Aug. 19 
36) || ‘Coltiititamoe ........25.-.--. 5+ DRUG IICOMOKCUCT .. < . = screen cra area eve | PO vcore Aug. 26 
CET ONG Ga pee nis SAGA GSA one fo J) Wass C0 pc eee eee JonbsanTeteAIee as balls oocaeneee Aug. 16 
WEA MAAC aE srt eo ami ooeaoon Gals Concreteromaspicutees seers ee. ol renee ee Aug. 26 
50 | Columbiana, Mahoning........- Ce) feo) B16). > Oe See 3 oe ER acre Aug. 20 


1 Modified agreements. 
2 Revised statemant. 


Amounts given are increases over those in the originals. 
Fizures given are decreases in estimated cost and Federal aid in original statement. 














Estimated | Federal aid. 
$1, 353,330.00 | $676, 665.00 
37, 288.07 187 000.00 
50,649. 01 25,000. 00 
77,782.10 297 381. 20 
58,266.79 29; 000.00 
270,809.81 | 1127065. 00 
52,512.07 19) 110.00 
i 131, 539. 20 306, 750. 00 
130, 537.33 50,000. 00 
1177263.54 | 1137198. 94 
214,629.58 | 107,314.79 
110,777.75 55,388. 87 
213,756.51 | 101,878.95 
245,092.59 | 122/546. 29 
65,945.27 32) 972. 63 
118) 524, 98 

49,924.98 

48,919.47 

35, 490. 64 

34.983. 44 

39" 988. 30 

40,687.37 

217.851. 50 

55,940.00 

42; 320.00 

21; 851.50 

1 36, 863.75 

975. 1 15,058. 22 
137,568.55 | 1 24,859.34 
1127519.38 | 1387002. 86 
205,031.21 | 100,000.00 
275,196.00} 2 23,798.00 
162, 699. 68 81/349. 84 
66,607.30 30,000, 00 
115, 867. 40 57,933. 70 
73,076.32 36,538. 16 
60, 106.91 30, 053. 45 
103; 938. 84 51,991. 92 
9, 605.48 4) 802.74 
33, 289.73 16, 644. 86 
145, 617.34 60,000.00 
967,346.86 | 133,673. 43 
420,444.49 | 210, 222. 24 
23,325.17 11, 662. 58 
207774. 59 10,387. 29 
40, 259. 18 20, 000. 00 
49, 995, 00 207.000. 00 
51, 425.00 25, 712. 50 
22’ 000. 00 11, 000. 00 
45, 980, 00 227,990, 00 
49, 500. 00 15,000. 00 
23' 496.00 11;748. 00 
1077800. 00 53,900. 00 
167,871. 24 83,935.62 
34.056. 00 17,028. 00 
28, 820. 00 14,410. 00 
71,500.00 35,750. 00 
41,250. 00 20,625. 00 
76, 560. 00 38,280. 00 
38,500. 00 19, 250. 00 
47,410. 00 23,705. 00 
38, 500.00 19, 250. 00 
9,900. 00 4° 950. 00 
13,165.02 6,582.51 
20,784.17 10,392. 08 
217903. 20 10,951.60 
7,474.66 3,737.33 
10,185.91 5,092. 9A 
6,507.49 3,253.74 
11/863. 17 5,931.58 
147816. 37 7,408. 18 
13,233.13 6616.56 
377,270.73 | 119,800.00 
165,625.99 50, 142. 50 
266,055.91 73, 300. 00 
256,319. 51 42/600. 00 
1177 447.00 58,723. 50 
87,972. 50 43,986, 25 
89; 487.20 4743.60 
51,535.00 25,767.50 
66, 446, 49 257000. 00 
34,132.07 12,000. 00 
80° 922. 15 16,700.00 
56,622. 28 28,311. 14 
246,336.64 | 123,168.32 
14949. 94 127474. 97 
1 1,090, 86 1 545. 43 
127384. 50 6, 192.25 
24°769.11 12/384. 55 
42’ 960.76 21, 480. 38 
6’ 400. 00 3/200. 00 
63,000. 00 31,500.00 
52,200.00 247700. 00 
165,000.00 597 200. 00 
2017 000. 00 62/000. 00 
887.000. 00 35,600. 00 
244’ 500. 00 71.500. 00 
200/000. 00 907,000. 00 
150,000, 00 54,000. 00 
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' oe Project Project 
State. Ragiect County. Re Type of construction. statement ee 
es ‘ approved. signed 
OliOnsenese-ceee Bil) | POISE. 5 5 osc cscs eee 5o76 \SBnick or bifumamouspesneesegs........|--20n.. 98 Aug. 4 
54 Lelie ORR Spee eeess one nee are TL, CEI || Iintclk Sons seeeeEe eat ee eee beens occ Aug. 12 
fe) LOMPOC ee nerves eee... =. 6.04 | Brick, asphalt, or concrete............|.......--- Aug. 16 
(io) Dain?) >| 35— eee eee 2.04 | Concrete 
78 | Mahoning, Columbiana.......... Qriliyy Cheer. <cnvmie oe 
m0) ||| WrsInM CON: . .2..<.6csecscecs es 3. 026 | Concrete 
OM) Mell C Was eee ee eee 2502) lees. LOM is Aer oe tiie Salo nee ce ores 
Gal Gilli... on gee ae Or en eee (i, COS] Jebinbinaulaybe). «oo cosa coonassaseueosece 
Hy | IBSWNCTICG:- 05 = cs cee cses ence c estes £739) | eee CLO een en eee cca o teens 
Chal] JP ninllc hia eee eee 2.02 | Concrete 
Oa) Jetierso0 Cesare PA (aa eae (0: einen 9 tans Pere cy 1 
HD WEVA GEIS OI... csic<<<-esieec eso. 3 ea Oman eee vers ClO auieedensenccedtuco Sener eee 
OWahoma......... ee MEIGS PAM are <<<. ccc ccc Gee necns|lpecdececs > TEV ANGLE ao on eceeee necro eee 
AEG | MESES es se afs-c14 ss ora ceal eserves ciel asad eceeayereve ol eee OCR ade ocetiee es oe ee 
OWegones. 2.2... 225 TGS: ARNO So cree 3 eae Renee ewes areca ISRO7, bland suirisceme ns. )..6 oe RE Ber Aug. 26 
ila |i LENO Peereeets doers aca cisja'ed oui sa ieea sie 14.8 PS GMIINLI OS teres shee ee cles ccc s a.0c INGO NW |e noeocde 
D2 Nicci Wa ticcrceea Rene ee eee oe ee DBS UGB et Bad oace mers obec cue ae IAT, OAS ee were 
Pennsylvania... .. Gy | Bereleh on -gaekoreescousss oes 5.19 | Cement concrete or bituminous con- |.........- Aug. 26 
crete on concrete base. 
335) |) MKC ERO ee Sea a ee ARO Se | MC@ONGHOLG: neste nee emia ee © <.c05 ox Siete. lls ore ores Aug. 12 
ad | TEN. o Goa Coe ee oe 255 rere GIO). Bae SU cosa 5 hee eee ree (MRE es 3 ..do.. 
SCE AS TBSGN 252 Sea ees a, Se Gr1g) Concrete or bituminous. -.......-...-I|.-...--22- Aug, 16 
BOP MMC Gass <.ccersccs cnc cnc scncneice (Atel en MC OU ChOtC) | etiee scm ns er We ok eae Aug. 26 
ATI |) AMTIG Gtgete te cfs etn ae oie: o-0 ave caret SAO OMIEO Olichete OF DitumMIMOUSece +. 4..25-- |e... 2. oe Aug, 12 
235. | NgeVAl OMe career ie fairs. e.sva:siela: sem evete ees || eos G10). og ab. caso aa ooE HOUE Een BOR er ce on Dae eE ess Aug. 28 
Mas | UTM Ars cere cue eric eee cee ene 6.1 GOTGTe Temes meena occ st, coe ete |e nas eee Aug. 26 
AUS RN Cleh 0 0) os 3 See 6.29 | Concrete or bituminous...............|.......--. Aug, 27 
ACIP HIG Ge resarne acne aenmeaneeancoen NO) Won os Gla. Ga dan FEO HOTA One AA TORBEEOE le oan Aug. 29 
io J BaGt ONG k nase ee cee cea ee 5.94 | Bituminous, brick, or concrete.-...... INDER WS oo aaaeepe 
edd PREMULUL Clive, cvsteteecatets’ aio c¥ev arate ats-arerereronetet 7.89 | Brick or concrete...........-...-...... eC Ones || eneses cae 
5) MCriniG) Oh Soc Sa meerane aaReorerere 2.33 Bituminous or concrete 
BS | EWR S eens en ae coe eee 4508, Brick or CONCret@syas- 2. 2.22222 ec cee 
65) Westmoreland: .-............... Gaze |\eepaes ClO c eereemeerne fe ihe 
67 Ol oe B ete con cec cere rrr G02). heres G10), Gcaco se auu eens 
Rhode Island..... Sel enOviGdence, Kent 12.0...) M4 Oe MERIC UMtMOU Serres’. clleieosyeeicis cre alee 
South Carolina... HIS I@HGSletenr teres. css .canecce ccs ORAG? WIESSindeC Asesinas sceneineeeanennnrd 
South Dakota. .... Om BMoodW reer rit. scene scene 13.56 | Earth, graveled in part 
aD claellers seater s..:. aici. n es cecisteeet ace sees (Chen) Fare eemecemase ce ae cance sdscee 
Si Supe beer ae coke cance eaters | essen acer ISO epeonmeacdncccd SOL Sone ne an name: 
| MISMO MM Merete seers cr cs0.< wieve a crousnie.-rs 12. 84 ot SERRE IS i «cr CeCe een tee 
2s MiiTomMelra li apeteeterereicl.cc .. setrnccs PA || SracOKOs canetanes.5666GR Ge oee eens 
Tennessec ........- HG Wobnsonpstllinamese. ss: seer ere 21. 92 Earth: BHo@l rede BNO | sAoaenonacencone 
iI) 4] (Ciesilbvoyaatey, (Whatleyel oo poeorcoon5ece 1S GLa NLA Ca camer cr. cs oc cs eco ee eon! 
MGR AS ewiets ec acies cee 28 ) Morris Si HaYOlO ENG 3. 0 eo eee caer aoe coeee ; 
33 | Harris Gravel, cneli base, bituminous surface -|.......... Aug. 29 
36 | Caldwell cle ee ee Aug. 4 
39 | Dallas (COOMNOTSIDSS Go a5 Seas eee ett ees las eee edo 
40) eller... Eas BATT 5 cag nGbenTe TO aREGeE | Ao eROaneS Aug. 9 
7O || COW? ACWoscongcsudeaneodonecces.|| MAUI SV TBE Rtn x0 CRA Ran aaa rete eee ree eeene || eenemene Aug. 4 
UG |) Ca OSG ns esa aaeees cadmas se onl Saeeoe see Shell. SC DO 6 wits eel ls See a -do 
OM saline eras cc <2 xc <2 eratiorste stn ete Gacy iGavel! eepmetiart stelswrsrslelcicreiste te isi-faremscie AMIE USE eee sles « 
Bille EBC ASCOTE) coe .0:. .~ -:0 ste ore wicin cic inieials eae) \Gieye Wonsmia ca Gata sect rece yesierejes e=||= steterelata) 2 Aug. 4 
fe | URES Peete oisia.nis nici cere wicieies noel © 1O.CO || I oNANONS. 755550enonosesencesooanacs AN ICer 40) | Eesteretet= = cters 
Clot |] IMIG? . 3.6 apap aera eE ene nee eeen CRORE NC ITER) i co eho cone eR epee ene enomare nes ANGROE SS | Roogopcere 
ORM NO GUN See severe siesisive ee vce stele ZoHOO) Petal Obert. <.osccicescae sete aescnie cere JNWIS FAL Wee op an eee 
(0/210 See eee RON RGiagmeldpeRMtGs.. -.--- 2.220022. BIOL! MACACA cate cise certe rates) iis tee es isieereete PASI iia | eyetensera ayes 
by || UWS, WES sean eee Meee ee arenes 23.6 WOMGCKENG Hs ce cree actos See eeee eee PAU ae 21 alee e cet ainsi 
Vin pimiawenss. -s.e6.- PUM EOC UG TLC kee fetch ats\ai= a\a'ar=:oi0i<1s a'crniaiciars Dros EMA CAU MM iy. aise a sciertine sees cie eae acre else's - eee. «a Aug. 29 
BOM ECOG Katte Oe cre sci oe/aacsis:s oar sisicle q02q) | |aeee GO Fear orate ates orase ccrece Sieyaters ace cteicyaresaeilosree's Stee Ore 
aie ElanOMer, Ww OUISAe =. .- <<. <<< cn Pal SON Mile bia hamaenonseacarnaoGonnedscces ASU BH auld evetsrstases eiebs 
48A | Amherst, Bedford i, dis) ||| AM yor tel nal Re dene nacenecdnoecesened|Seaneeaste Aug. 29 
50 | Campbel i, ae Pe | Been (ClO acs R Oo RSH oO SROOns oars cadres | SBp on mecca do. 
Bil, MAL ONG Ott Saaeencoe aeeEeee eee aod ABD Wastes Offa: < ayele ten erataralsters.vs stsiainsisiea neces ANIUQS <Dillise ct tetete roe 
ED NUE, 0 sad OS ON DASE BOSE ORO BE DES ie 2 Ol |lereterere GOES. « fepie sats cise sateen eee Avie. Ome... eeeeee 
SPN | Ure GUC Leetetave o.aievets cycecace/ais-s:¢ae ets Se Ree ors CGI SP tarc sauavciets ain unger ners HES B50 CE aes Scroc 
GO MEOSTTO KC eerste ae el cine cee se.r.0.0 25min © U8) IG OM CHET Ole . aec ae nei errenaiercc.c,s AUG. 112) |Se eee eeee = 
Gt || VEGI, SAadooeseeeee ee sas Se Ne UAC | ISNINOUIS... cosesqanosgnnaAvoseueense JAQUIgi: 100) Fear 
West Virginia. .... Ma GM GILGU OI ates ctelstciclese:- = <4 cen sierets 10.0 Gradedvandictraimedtert titer jtteyes- 1). eerie = see Aug. 27 
3) || ISG yt OG aed a. creed ae erere tae ree eareeracic Bituminous macadam : 
iT |e GG. wissen ch rene ee ee Meese Miele ea tae seeetepetarcte ves arese, ¢ ctaratapeteyetz-crw c's: = 
39 | Doddridge CONGKETOr Neer serie eee aac ie 
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Estimated Federal aid. 
$345, 000. 00 $86, 400. 00 
51,000. 00 17,000. 00 
241,600. 00 90, 000. 00 
55, 500. 00 22,750. 0) 
94, 999. 80 15, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 
61, 500. 00 20, 200. 00 
130, 000. 00 65, 000, 00 
120, 000. 00 60, 000. 00 
61, 800. 00 20, 200. 00 
106, 843. 00 45, 000. 00 
138, 600. 00 50, 000. 00 
150, 000, 00 75, 000. 00 
12, Wa6.92 6, O78. 46 
447, 667, 22 223, 833. 61 
318, 835. 00 159, 417. 50 
255, 860. 00 85, 286. 66 
261, 452. 87 122,757.73 
239,319. 09 99, 600, 00 
1D) ial. 51, 600. 00 
254, 067. 00 122, 000. CO 
488, 304. 34 207, 489. 78 
130, 424. 67 65, 212, 33 
201,331, 65 104, 880. GO 
285, 948. 85 122, 600, 00 
238i, 200) Ob 105, 800. 00 
236, 552. 98 100, 000. 00 
329, 322. 40 118, 800, 00 
390, 920. 20 157, 800. 00 
108, 351. 10 46, 600, 00 
302, 128, 20 99, 600. 00 
326, 691. 2 0 134, 659. 00 
328, 689. 90 145, 323. 00 
27,178. 14 13, 589, 07 
76, 923. 11 38, 461. 55 
62, 574. 57 31, 287. 28 
14 238, 23 12,119, 12 
15, 888. 45 12,944, 22 
94, 954. 00 47, 477. 00 
167, 213. 23 83, 606. 61 
168, 387. 45 70, 000. 00 
221, 057. 69 110, 528, 84 
13, 626, 00 6, 813. 39 
2—2, 753. 80 2—126. 03 
eA Nice ee, ee 
380, 916. 040) | 78, 000. 00 
145, 200. 89 50, 000. 00 
161, 986. 79 44, 000. 00 
15,108. 32 18, 500. 00 
11, 785. 7: 5, 892. 86 
44,273. 58 20, 000. 00 
32, 853. 20 16, 426. 50 
64, 068. 40 32, 034. 00 
328, 786, 24 172, 926. 86 
328, 581. 00 164, 290. 50 
606, 260. 53 303, 130. 26 
88, 333. 10 44, 166. 55 
64, 535. 90 32, 267. 95 
101, 653. 75 50, 826. 87 
109, 714. 44 54, 857. 22 
46, 056. 12 an 028, 06 
73, 755. 00 36, 877. 50 
83, 050, 00 41, 525, 00 
42, 680. 00 21 340. 00 
22,550, 00 11, 275. 00 
26, 455. 00 13, 227. 50 
25, 709. 31 12, 500. 00 
116,082. 00 18, 000. 00 
12,740. 50 1 1, 890. 00 
64, 780. 00 29) 780. 00 
36, 000. 00 18, 000. 00 
37, 965. 00 18, 000, 00 
29,667. 40 14, 833.70 
13, 000. 00 6, 500. 00 
34, 144. 00 12, 800. 00 
30, 800. 00 15, 400. 00 
34) 700. 00 17, 350. 00 
43) 775. 00 21,887.00 
40, 000. 00 21, 000. 00 
1 {5,027.08 115, 009. 03 
1 4,459.59 11, 486, 52 
111, 205, 38 13,735. 12 
89, 408. 43 29, 802. 81 
17,167. 50 1 3,024.18 
22, 139.10 7,379, 70 
164? 890. 00 54, 963. 33 
33, 550. 00 16, 775. 00 
74, 767.00 37, 383. 50 
30, 397, 337.96 | 12,362, 585.99 











1 Modified agreements. 
2 Modified agreements. 


Amounts given are increases over original agreement. 
Figures are a decrease from those in original agreements. 
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BRIDGE) APPROACHES. 


raise the floor of a bridge above the elevation 

which is the most elevation for the roadway 
leading to the bridge. The reasons for this do not 
need further discussion in this connection than to 
say that the most potent reason for such a difference 
in elevation when it occurs is the necessity of se- 
curing ample clearance between the maximum high- 
water level and the bridge structure in order to pass 
floating débris. However, the fact that these dif- 
ferences of elevation do exist, leads to the necessity 
of connecting the two elevations, that is, the bridge 
floor and the road surface, by a suitable ramp, con- 
cerning which a number of points deserve more at- 
tention than generally is given to them. 

The first of these points is that economy in road 
design dictates that the elevation of the roadway 
should be selected without any reference whatever 
to the elevation of the bridge floor. The elevation 
of the roadway at any point is dependent on such 
factors as foundation conditions, drainage, gradient, 
etc., and when these conditions are satisfied, what- 
ever addition is made in the height of an embank- 
ment must be recognized as involving additional 
risk to high speed traffic, additional construction 
cost and additional maintenance cost and, there- 
fore, demanding full justification. 


fF: various reasons it frequently is advisable to 


SHORT RAMPS MAKE FOR ECONOMY. 


On the other hand, the logical result of all this is 
short ramps which, though somewhat to be con- 
demned on the ground that they mar the beauty of 
the roadway are, nevertheless, in the interest of 
economy. ‘This is particularly true where a bridge 
crosses a stream laying in a low, flat valley, the 
stream carrying enough drift to require rather a high 
clearance. In such cases the difference in elevation 
between the economical level of the road surface 
and the proper elevation of the floor of the bridge 
may be considerable and it is seldom economical or 
advisable to raise the road grade to the elevation 
of the floor of the bridge, as such a procedure would 
involve a considerable amount of expensive embank- 
ment. The obvious solution, then, is the construc- 
tion of a comparatively short bridge approach and 
the real problem lies in the choice of a gradient for 
such approaches. 


SHOULD BE BUILT FULL WIDTH. 


The present tendency is to build bridge approaches 
on long easy grades, but this involves a heavy ex- 
pense and tends to nullify the gain accruing from 
the independent selection of the proper elevation for 
the bridge floor and for the roadway. A better prac- 
tice is to base the gradient of the approach on the 


ruling grade in force on other parts of the road. In 
other words, if there is a 10-feet difference in eleva- 
tion between the normal position of the road surface 
and the proper elevation of the floor of the bridge 
and if 5 per cent grades are common throughout the 
length of the road, there is no particular reason for 
constructing the ramp connecting these two eleva- 
tions on less than a 5 per cent grade, particularly as 
the shorter ramp will usually be less expensive and 
should be more easily maintained than a longer struc- 
ture built on a light grade. 

Ramps used for bridge approaches should be built 
full width. It frequently happens that where the 
shoulder width of the road proper is, say 24 feet, and 
the clear width of the bridge floor is 16 or 18 feet, 
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IMPROPER BRIDGE APPROACH. 





PROPER BRIDGE APPROACH 


the ramp is allowed to pinch down in width as the 
bridge is approached until there is a distinct con- 
striction at and near the bridge. It is much better 
practice to provide abutments which will enable the 
use of full width ramps, or if this 1s, for any reason, 
inadvisable to fence approaches which are of any 
considerable height. 


PROPERLY EASED APPROACHES. 


Finally, breaks in grade between bridge approaches 
and the elevations which they connect should be 
eased by the use of vertical curves under the same 
rules which apply to breaks in grade at other points 
along the highway. The use of easement curves will 
somewhat increase the length of bridge approaches 
because of the necessity of building the whole of the 
easement in the approach. However, this is not a 
matter of great importance and the added cost is more 
than justified by the fact that approaches which have 
been properly eased are a distinct assistance in driv- 
ing onto and off of a bridge structure. Moreover, 
they make the maintenance of a road at the bridge 
very much simpler. 
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NEW METHOD FOR ADJUSTING EARTH 
EXCAVATION AND DETERMINING HAUL. 


By J. W. Ball, Highway Engineer, and C. R. Shore, Highway Draftsman, Bureau of Public Roads. 


VERY highway engineer who is striving for 
economy in highway design finds that his 
greatest problem lies in the adjustment of his 

grade line so that he can avoid unnecessary earth 
work. The amount of surfacing which he must use 
is rather arbitrarily determined by the length of the 
route selected and is all but independent of the 
eradients finally adopted. Similarly, the number 
and the size of the drainage structures is determined, 
almost entirely, by the location and is quite inde- 
pendent of the gradients used. These, with the 
earth work, make up the three major portions of the 
cost of any highway but, differing essentially from. 
the other two in this respect, the quantity of earth 
work can be modified, to a very marked extent, by 
modifications in the grade line, no matter what 
location is chosen. Economy of design, therefore, 
dictates that the gradients which are finally selected 
not only meet general engineering requirements, but 
that, as far as possible, all economies which do not 
involve a conflict with general engineering principles 
be adopted. 


METHODS ARE USEFUL. 


With this thought in mind, the following discus- 
sion of a graphic method of adjusting excavation 
and of determining overhaul is presented. The 
methods described are believed to be original, but 
whether original or not, it is felt that their usefulness 
justifies their presentation at this time and that their 
careful study and more general adoption by high- 
way engineers will result in noticeable savings in the 
cost of excavation. On the other hand, it is recog- 
nized that these methods are not competent to 
correct improper location nor do they suffice to 
determine the most economical general adjustment 
of the grade line. They do, however, suffice to 
indicate local changes in grade alignment which are 
in the interest of economy. The changes worked 
out may or may not be in keeping with general 
engineering principles, and where this method is 
adopted it is, therefore, necessary to caution those 
who use it that the changes which this method 
develops as in the interest of economy may have to 
be rejected as in violation of major engineering 
principles. An illustration of this fact would be 
the development, by the use of this method, of the 
fact that a shorter curve should be adopted at a 
point where the minmum has already been selected, 
or that a short adverse grade in a long ascending 
grade would save excavation. In either case an 


engineer would hesitate to follow the dictates of 
economy and should, in fact, reject the information 
developed as of no value, more important consid- 
erations preventing its use. 

These and other cases will occur where the infor- 
mation developed can not be used but they serve 
simply as an illustration of the general statement 
that this system is an assistance in the proper adjust- 
ment of highway grade lines, not a panacea to be 
applied for the elimination of excessive costs rightly 


























FIG. I. 
QUANTITIES DIAGRAM 


chargeable to poor location or to improper general 
assumptions as to the laying in of the grade line. 
The discussion follows: 


THE QUANTITIES DIAGRAM. 


The “quantities” diagram, as applied to highway 
design, consists of two curves obtained by  con- 
necting the two series of points which result if the 
Stations are platted as abscissas and the corre- 
sponding end areas of excavation and embank- 
ment, respectively, as ordinates. Excavation is 
platted positive, and embankment negative. The 
excavation curve would then always appear above 
the horizontal axis (or coincident with it wherever 
there is no excavation), and the embankment curve 
would appear below the horizontal axis (or coincident 
with it, where there is no embankment). With end 
areas platted in square feet and the stations and 
fractions thereof in linear feet (see Fig. 1), the area 
included between the horizontal axis and the curve 
which lies above it represents the volume of exca- 
vation, while the area included between the hori- 
zontal axis and the curve which lies below it repre- 
sents embankment, both in cubic feet. 

These areas are readily found by a planimeter 
and by using a horizontal scale of 1 inch to 100 linear 
feet and a vertical scale of 1 inch to 100 square feet, 
1 square inch on the ‘“‘quantities’’? diagram repre- 
sents 10,000 cubic feet of excavation or of embank- 
ment, as the case may be. 


This “quantities” diagram furnishes a quick and 
accurate means of determining the quantities for 
preliminary estimates, but, more important still, 
it presents a useful yardage curve to be studied in 
connection with general grade revisions, since it 
shows the location and amount of earth work at all 
points along the line. These curves are particularly 
useful in locating sections of a highway which are 
grossly out of balance, for the predominance of cut 
or of fill over any section of a highway is very 
noticeable. These curves do not, however, give any 
indication as to whether the failure to secure a 
balance is due to a general policy of doing too much 
cutting or of calling for too much filling or is caused 
by a failure to make proper use of the maximum 
grade. These curves simply indicate where a lack 
of balance exists. The question as to whether this 
lack of balance is to be corrected at all and, if so, 
what methods are to be adopted, is one of engineer- 
ing judgment which can not be assisted by any set 
formula. 

THE EXCESS AREA DIAGRAM. 


The ‘‘excess area’”’ diagram is the algebraic sum 
of the excavation curve and the embankment curve 
of the ‘quantities’ diagram. Excavation excess is 
platted as positive and embankment excess is 
platted as negative and the line stations are platted 
along the horizontal axis as before. In this graph 
the ordinate for each station is in square feet and is 
the difference in square feet between the excavation 
included in the end area and the embankment in- 
cluded in the end area for that station. This is 
platted as positive if the excavation exceeds the 
embankment and as negative if the embankment 
exceeds the excavation. Where the road is all in 
cut or all in fill the ‘excess area”’ curve will coincide 
with the quantities curve but where, as in side hill 
work, cross sections include both cut and fill, the 
“excess area’? curve will fall between the two 
curves of the quantities diagram. Moreover, wher- 
ever the cut and the fill are equal, the ‘‘ excess area”’ 
curve will intersect the horizontal axis, from which 
it naturally follows that, on a hillside location, 
where an ideal location would cause the cut along 
any section to exactly make the fill along that sec- 
tion, the excess area curve will be a straight line 
coinciding with the horizontal axis. Any deviation 
from such a location causes the excess area curve 
to separate from this horizontal axis. 

The excess area diagram therefore shows to what 
extent the location of the grade line varies from 
this ideal line. Moreover, the area below the excess 
area curve and above the horizontal axis represents 
the volume of excavation in excess of that required 
to make the corresponding fill along this portion of 
the line and the area below the hopiven wal axis but 
above the excess area curve represents the volume 
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of embankment which is in excess of that produced 
by the excavation over that section. The excava- 
tion and the embankment on any given length of a 
project are, then, theoretically balanced when the 
plus and minus areas on the excess area diagram are 
equal over this length of the project. The quantity 
to be hauled is also accurately and clearly shown and 
the distance of the haul can be closely approximated. 

Whenever an allowance is to be made for shrinkage 
it is advisable to increase the embankment areas by 
the customary per cent (which usually varies from 
15 to 25 per cent of the volume of embankment in 
common excavation) before calculating the differ- 
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ence between excavation and embankment. The 
amount of increase to be used is generally fixed by 
established rules but may, in the absence of fixed 
rules, be adjusted according to the judgment of the 
engineer. 


USE OF THE EXCESS AREA DIAGRAM. 


The road location having been made in the usual 
way, and the end areas from cross sections having 
been obtained from a tentative grade line, to apply 
the excess area diagram in the design of the road, 
first plat the quantities diagram, using for this pur- 
pose the information secured from the cross sections 
for the tentative grade line. Any gross errors in the 
balance will be shown by the quantities diagram and 
the first step should be to secure a decision as to 
their adjustment. If they are to be eliminated, the 
grade line should be relaid and the quantities dia- 
gram redrawn until there is some approach to a 
balance between controlling points. The excess 
area diagram should then be drawn and the work 
of refining the grade line may proceed. This refine- 


ment of the grade line will involve minor changes in 
the position of the line; that is, pushing it into or 
pulling it out of the hill on sidelull work, or minor 
changes in the established gradient. These will be 
discussed independently. 


ALIGNMENT REVISIONS FOR BALANCING QUAN- 
TITIES. 


Assuming now a section of sidehill road of profile 
AB (see fig. 2) with a typical cross section as § and 
with the elevations of A and B as fixed or control- 
ing points, then naturally the desirable grade line 
would be unbroken, that is, would show no reverse 
grades from. A to B. 

Tf a location made from A to B on the plan and 
profile as shown in figure 1 results in an excess are: 
diagram. as shown in this figure, and if the excaya- 
tion on the section as a whole is practically in balance 
it is at once apparent that points C and D vary from 
the economical location by the excess embankment 
m at C, and the excess excavation n at D, and that 
if the balance is preserved the excess excavation at 
D must be hauled to C. The problem then is to 
revise the alignment at C and D so that the excess 
area curve will approach as closely as possible to its 
most economical position, that is, the horizontal 
axis, and to do this without disturbing the balance 
on the section, AB, as a whole, and without intro- 
ducing any improper gradients. 

On a sidehill location, pulling the alignment out 
of the hill has the same effect on the quantity of 
earthwork as raising the grade. Similarly shoving 
the line into the hill has the same effect as lowering 
the grade. If now the effective width of a cross sec- 
tion is defined as the horizontal distance V (sce 
typical cross section fig. 2) between the intersections 
of the original ground slope and the ditch slopes, then 
the result of a change in the elevation of the grade 
depends upon the effective widths of the cross sec- 
tions involved. 

Thus (see fig. 3) assume a fill on level ground. 


The area of the cross section is AD - BUY. Wa. (iis 


fillis increased down by a height Y the area becomes 
Y / T 
se ee x )+ (AS x y): The reverse of 
this holds true if the height of the fillis decreased. 
This same also holds true if part of the section is in 
cut and part in fill, the fill being increased by raising 
the grade line and decreased by lowering the grade 
line by the average width of the bases times the 
amount of the change in grade. But AB is the same 
as V in the type figures, MN is the same as V’ and 
Y the same as g. There results the general deduc- 
tion that for any change in grade, the change in 
(Va) 
9 } 
which is positive when the grade is raised and nega- 


excess area of the cross section equals g 
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tive when the grade is lowered. For small changes 
in grade elevation V’ may be assumed as equal to V 
and the equation there becomes gV. For changes of 
grade elevations exceeding half of a foot the average 
effective widths should be determined by scaling the 
cross sections. 


CHANGES IN CENTER LINE POSITION. 


At points such as C and D in figure 2 the change 
required in grade elevations at each cross section, if 
an economical balance is to be secured is easily 
computed in feet as will be more clearly brought out 
later on. However, it is often inadvisable to make 


adjustments by means of local changes in grade 
and, on hillside locations, a similar result can be 


FIG. 3 





PLAN 


secured by moving the center line a corresponding 
distance from or into the hill so that the required 
lowering or raising of the ground surface results. 
The amount of this lateral movement (see fig. 3) is 
easily determined. Raising the grade line reduces 
the excavation and increases the fill. By an in- 
spection of figure 3 it will be clear the primary 
effect of raising the grade line a distance z is to throw 
the center line out of the hillside a distance y. If 
on the other hand embankment is to be decreased, 
the line must be pushed into the hill. This distance 
y may be determined for any cross section by plat- 
ting on this cross section the change of elevation 
which has been calculated as necessary to accom- 
plish the desired change in excavation or in em- 
bankment and sealing y. To determine the desirable 
change in the position of the center line over any 
section of the highway, the y distances are platted 
as shown in the plan figure 3 and a new curve laid 
which will as nearly as possible average these 
points. 


It is seldom possible to achieve what would 
theoretically be the most economical location, for 
in rounding points maximum grades must be con- 
sidered. and excess excavation must be provided to 
make the embankments in the gullies. Moreover, 
the closeness of the approximation of the alignment 
{o its most economical location is governed by 
general conditions as to maximum grade, maximum 
radius, length of line of sight, ete., but the excess 
area diagram is of much help in adjusting the grade 
within the limits imposed by such requirements. 


GRADE REVISIONS FOR BALANCING QUANTITIES. 


Consider a profile as shown in figure 4 and for 
convenience assume a level ground line, and excava- 
tion and embankment section 10 feet wide with 
vertical slopes. Then the area of the cross section 
is directly proportional to the depth of the cut or 
fill, and in this special case the cross-section area 1s 
always either (1) all excavation, (2) all embank- 
ment, or (3) zero. 

With the original grade line as shown at EF in 
figure 4 the excess area diagram is platted as in 
figure 5 and shows that the excess excavation for 
a 10-foot width of cross section is 60,000 cubic 
feet and the excess embankment 20,000 cubic feet. 
The balance is, therefore, 40,000 cubie feet, deficient 
inembankment, no account being taken of shrinkage. 
Assume that it is desirable to raise the grade line 
parallel to itself, but that, on account of local 
conditions, it must be broken at G and H to connect 
with the former grade at E and F. Let M be the 
vertical ordinate representing this change as it will 
appear on the excess area diagram, that is the 
average required change in the area of cross section 


AB aD’. 
) 


in square feet. Then, since = — is the average 


length of the trapezoid ABDC in figure 3, to deter- 
mine the vertical ordinate or its equivalent the 
required change in cross section, there results the 
equation 








w—_40,000 _ 49,000 __ 1 
AB+DC 1,000+600 °° 
9) ») 


which is the average change in cross section required 
to produce the desired result. 

On a cross section 10 feet wide, as assumed, a 
change of 50 square feet in end area is secured by 
a change of 5 feet in grade elevation. Hence the 
grade line from G to H, figure 4, should be raised 
5 feet, the grade EGHF resulting. 

After this change in grade line is made, the 


resulting excess area diagram may be plotted, as. 


in figure 6, which is a rectification of figure 5 about 
ACDB, which line thus becomes the new horizontal 
axis and the quantities are found to be balanced 
within ordinary working limits of accuracy. 


‘this 
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With similar conditions as to vertical slopes and 
width of cross section figure 7 is a profile with a 
tentative grade line placed at EF, which yields the 
exeess areca diagram shown in figure 8. The excava- 
tion is considerably out of balance. It is desired to 
balance the quantities by raising the grade line at 
one point as G. In figure 8, ACB illustrates the 
effect of this change on the corresponding excess 
area diagram. But 


_ Deficiency of balance 
AB 


2 





and 


M 


g=- = 
I Average area of cross section 





Proceeding as before, figure 9 is the excess area 
diagram with the new grade line EGF as the axis. 
However, this adjustment involves a long haul be- 
tween station 2 and station 9+50 and to further 
adjust the grade line to eliminate this haul the line 
of balance of the excess area diagram should be 
revised. By proceeding as before the excess area 
diagram (fig. 9) is modified to show a new balance 
along AONB and the grade line is revised to EG’H’F 
in figure 7, g’ and g’’ being computed as indicated 
above. The excess area diagram may then be 
plotted again as in figure 10, which is a rectification 
of the excess area diagram about the grade line 
EG’H’F, which shows that the quantities are in 
balance with a minimum haul. When familiar 
with the method of procedure one makes the first 
revision from the quantities diagram and the final 
revision generally without a preliminary trial. 

In actual construction, because of the approxima- 
tion in determining the effective widths of cuts and 
fills, it is sometimes found that after revision the 
quantities are still somewhat out of balance. In 
‘ase by using two trial excess area diagrams, 
one can interpolate for the real balance very 
accurately. 


OVERHAUL OF EXCAVATION. 


“When the distance between the center of 
mass of any cut and the center of mass of the 
corresponding embankment exceeds 1,000 feet, 
all of the material obtained from the cut and used 
in the embankment shall be known as ‘overhaul 
excavation, and the length of overhaul shall be 
measured as the distance between center of mass 
of cut and center of mass of fill, minus 1,000 feet.’’ 
[From U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, Typical Spe- 
cifications.] This defines the method by which 
overhaul shall be calculated in making final pay- 
ment for overhaul, and where this definition is 
used it must be adhered to strictly in making final 
payments to contractors. Tlowever, for other 
purposes, the center of volume of excavation to be 
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hauled and the center of volume of the correspond- 
ing embankment mav be approximately determined 
by inspection from the excess area diagram and a 
close approximation of the overhaul readily cal- 
culated. 

If it is desired to determine the center of volume 
of any excess either of embankment or of excava- 
tion, the excess excavation or embankment may 
be divided by vertical lines, and the areas on each 
side of each line can be measured by a planimeter. 
In this way an approximate center of volume can 
be quite rapidly calculated. Overhaul is the dis- 
tance between the center of ‘volume of the exca- 
vation and of the corresponding embankment less 
the free haul multiplied by the quantity moved. 
This method is much easier and quicker to apply 
than that of the mass diagram, and while, as stated 
above, not legal for computing final estimates, is 
satisfactory for grade adjustments, estimates, and 
even for intermediate vouchers. 


APPLICATION TO AN ACTUAL CASE. 


Figure 11 is the profile from station 475 to station 
495 of the Canyonville-Galesville section. of the 
Pacific Highway now under construction. This 
section is a complete balance within itself, as the 
material up to station 474+80 hauls back. The 
actual working out of this method is shown in 
heures ily 1l2en3yrand 1 

Figure 11 is the profile, figure 12 is the quantities 
diagram, and figure 13 is an excess area diagram 
for this section of highway, as calculated from the 
tentative grade shown by the dashed line in figure 
11. This tentative grade line failed to give a bal- 
ance of excavation, as is seen from the quantities 
diagram, figure 12. Before revision to balance 
excavation and embankment the location of excess 
excavation and of excess embankment was exam- 
ined with respect to both quantity and haul. From 
this examination it was evident that, for economy, 
the embankment from station 475 to station 485 
and from station 487 to station 490+ 50 (see fig. 12) 
should be decreased. This defect was corrected by 
making two changes in grade line. 


THE FIRST CHANGE. 


This change of grade line extends from station 
475 to station 485. Assuming that half of the fill 
at station 484 is to be hauled from the cut at 
station 486, the excess embankment from station 
475 to station 485 equals (27,050+ 16,150 + 9,700) 
cubie feet =52,900 cubic feet total. 

The excess excavation on the same section equals 
(15+38,600+7,200) cubic feet=10,815 cubic feet 
total, 

52,900 — 10,815 =42,085 cubic feet which is the 
deficiency in excavation. 
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On this subsection of line it was decided to lower 
the grade parallel to itself, as shown in figure 11. 
The resulting effect is shown by figure ABDC in the 
excess area diagram of figure 13. In order that 
the excavation may balance, the area of ABDC 
must represent 42,085 cubic feet of earthwork, 
which is the amount of the deficiency in the exca- 
vation. The lengths of the two sides AB and CD 
of the figure ABDC are determined from figure 13. 
Then, if, as above, M represents the average change 
in area of cross section (vertical ordinate) in square 
feet needed inorder to adjust the balance, 

J i 1 2 

M= a feet 52 6 square feet. 
oo 

Next, the average effective width of the cross- 
sections involved, determine by scaling and averag- 
ing all stations from 475 to 485, was found in this 
case to be 26.3 feet. 

Then g, the amount the grade is to be lowered, is 
52.6 
26.3 

This change in grade line having been made as 
shown in figure 11, the resulting excess area diagram 
was shown as C. D. B. F. in figure 13. 





equal to =2 feet. 


THE SECOND CHANGE. 


This change in grade line extends from station 481 
to station 494+50. The quantities were balanced 
by lowering the grade line near station 492+50 as 
shown in figure 11 by g’. The effect is shown in 
figure 13 by the line EGF. It is noticed that the 
change represented by EHB, which is a part of 
EGF falls in the figure representing the first grade 
change just described. The line DHK represents a 
further shifting of the axis of balance CDB which 
resulted from the first change, the axis finally be- 
coming CDKGF. 

To determine the grade change from station 
481 to station 494450 the following calculations 
were made. The excess embankment includes 
one-half of the fill at station 484 and is, therefore 
(9,700 + 21,730 +212+124+13,150), cubic feet= 
44,804 cubic feet total. 

The excess excavation is equal to (15,700+334+ 
650 + 1,600) cubic feet = 18,284 cubic feet total. But 
44,804 cubic feet —18,284 cubic feet = 26,520 cubic 
feet which is the total deficiency in excavation. 

Therefore 
gp ee feet ey =39.29 square feet. 

=) ae 

The average effective width of the cross sections 
involved (as determined by scaling the plotted 
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sections) 1s 28 feet; therefore, gi ee nd feet, 
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which is the change in the elevation of the grade 
line-at ¢. 

Figure 14 is the final excess area diagram plotted 
after the grade line was revised and shows a balance 
of earthwork quantities. In this figure the quan- 
tities diagram is also shown by dashed lines. Com- 
parative results of measurement of quantities and 
of computation of quantities for the line as finally 
nid in are also shown. 

At first thought the use of such a method as this 
may scem tedious and expensive but an examination 
of the results obtained on this short section of high- 
way, a length of about 20 stations, or roughly two- 
fifths of a mile, will serve to justify thoughtful 
consideration of this system. The hne as originally 
laid in (see fig. 11) was a carefully laid Ime but 
computation shows that it produced about 2,500 
cubic yards less cut than fill. The revised line, on 
slightly better grades, shows 2,657.3 cubic yards to 
be paid for as excavation (shrmkage allowed for in 
drawing quantities diagram and excess area dia- 
grams). The net saving in carthwork which re- 
sulted from the changes shown was approximately 
1,500 cubic yards or, at 50 cents per cubic yard, 
the tidy sum of $750. 

It is confidently believed that similar savings can 
be made by all who will familiarize themselves with 
this method and that these savings will be more 
than sufficient to justify a thorough mastery of the 
ideas here outlined. 


PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR LAW. 


Pennsylvania’s new motor vehicle law provides 
that no motor vehicle can be registered which has 
an outside length exceeding 836 inches and an 
outside width exceeding 90 inches. The provision 
does not apply, however, to vehicles registered or 
contracted for prior to the passage of the law. 
The gross weight is limited to 26,000 pounds. Reg- 
istration fees are 40 cents for each horsepower, with 
a minimum of $10. 

Registration fees for commercial vehicles are: 


Class AA, weight of classis’ 2,000 to 2)999.......... R20 
Class A, weight of chassis 3,000 to 4,499............. 5) 
Clase B, weight of chassis 4,500 to5,9990............. 30 
Class C, weight of chassis 6,000 to 6,999............. 50 
Class D ,weight of chassis 7,000 to 7,999............ Th 
Class IX, weiecht of chassis 8000 16 0)999-............. 100 
Class Ff, weight of chassis 10,000 and over........-. 150 


No registration is required for a trailer weighing 
less than 500 pounds For trailers weighing 500° to 
749 pounds the fee is $2, 750 to 999 pounds 44, 
1,000 to 1,999 pounds $10, 2,000 pounds or more $15. 
For all vehicles equipped with metal tires the fee is 
double. 

Motor cycle dealers must pay a license of $5 for 
each certificate and number plate and motor vehicle 
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dealers $10 for each certificate and two number 
plates. 

All operators of cars must have a license. <A 
driver’s license is $2, an operator’s $1, and a learner’s 
50 cents. Drivers and operators must be over 18 
years of age and learners over 16. 

No commercial vehicle may be operated on the 
public highways the weight of which with load 
exceeds 7,000 pounds for class AA, 11,000 for class 
A, 15,000 for class B, 20,000 for class C, 24,000 for 
class D, and 26,000 for classes Eand F. The weight 
of trailers must not exceed 26,000 pounds nor 
19,200 on any axle nor 800 on any one wheel for 
each nominal inch of width of tire, or which ex- 
ceeds 336 inches in length over all or 90 inches 
width over all. 

Extreme speed of cars is limited to 30 miles an 
hour, classes AA and A commercial cars to 20, 
class B 18, classes C and D 15, class E 12, and class 
F 10 miles. 


MAY LET SEPARATE CONTRACTS. 


In reply to an inquiry from the State engineer of 
New Mexico relative to the construction of a Federal- 
aid project through two contracts, one for all the 
work except the surfacing and a second contract for 
the surfacing, instead of providing for the work 
through a single contract, it has been ruled that the 
plan is permissible, provided that the two contracts 
are so let that the project may be completed within 
a resonable time. The plans, specifications and 
estimates should show the project as being surfaced 
and include the necessary items in the detailed 
estimate upon which the project agreement will be 
signed, The plans, specifications and estimates can 
then be put through in the ordinary way, and all the 
work advertised except the surfacing, and that 
contract completed and a second contract let for the 
surfacing. 


MAINE VOTES BONDS. 


On September 8 Maine, by a vote of about 5 to 1, 
indorsed the proposal to raise the bonded indebted- 
ness for State highways from $2,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. "his will give $8,000,000 additional to be 
spent on the State road system. 


NEBRASKA ROAD DISTRICTS. 


The Nebraska State highway department has cre- 
ated five districts for the administration of road 
work and made an ‘allotment of the State funds to 
them. ‘The allotments run from $1,373,886.73 to 
$3 346,666.99, 
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COMPREHENSIVE INVESTIGATIONS 
IN HIGHWAY ENGINEERING NEEDED. 


By T. R. AGG, Iowa State College. 


HE highway engineers of the United States face 

the necessity of undertaking an enormous con- 

struction program immediately. Economic 
pressure and popular demand alike necessitate a vig- 
orous campaign of road building, both in the States 
that have been actively building roads for years and 
in those States that have heretofore seriously neg- 
lected road improvement. Not only willthe program, 
as tentatively outlined for 1920, seriously tax the 
engineering organization if suitable plans and speeifi- 
cations are prepared, but highway contractors and 
material supply companies are likely to find that 
their capacities will be taxed to the limit. 


NO ADEQUATE BASIC THEORIES. 


During the past 10 years, the transition from 
horse-drawn to motor traffic has been so nearly com- 
plete that horse drawn-traffic can no longer be con- 
sidered a controlling factor in highway design; yet 
practically all of the basic principles of highway con- 
struction were evolved for horse-drawn _ traffic. 
These have been modified from time to time as ex- 
perience has indicated defects, but for the most 
part local conditions have been so large a factor 
that types and designs which have been satisfactory 
in one State have proven entirely unsatisfactory in 
another. 

To a large extent, the tests for the materials used 
in highway construction were developed under horse- 
drawn traffic conditions and these also have been 
revised and new tests devised to meet the new condi- 
tions, and yet it is now recognized that many of 
the tests in current use are not entirely satisfactory. 

The situation then is this: The United States is 
entering upon a very extensive highway construc- 
tion program without an adequate, acceptable 
economic theory or group of theories upon which to 
base design, selection of routes, and types of con- 
struction. Knowledge of tests and properties of 
materials have not advanced to the extent necessary 
to enable highway engineers to proceed with cer- 
tainty. 

It seems imperative that investigation in the field 
of highway engineering be prosecuted with the ut- 
most vigor during the next few years, else it will be 
found that much of the money expended for high- 
way improvement has not secured highways of the 
maximum serviceability because the design and the 
requirements for materials were based on unsound 
theories or inadequate tests. 


TO SECURE SERVICEABLE ROADS. 


Basic theory, if there is any, for a science as com- 
plex as the building of a system of highways for : 
nation can not be evolved overnight except in the 
fertile brain of the professional good roads enthu- 
siast of the parasite type, and no two of them agree. 
Years of painstaking research on the part of many 
men are required to secure the data upon which 
theories may be based. Likewise, the correlation of 
tests for materials with actual results obtained with 
the materials under service conditions requires the 
accumulation of data for years before dependable 
conclusions can be reached. 

There is at the present time an urgent need for the 
inauguration of a far sighted, comprehensive pro- 
gram of investigation of materials and methods of 
construction now employed in highway improve- 
ment. How can such a program be arranged for 
with reasonable certainty that it will be carried 
through ? 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE PROBLEM. 


Nearly all of the State highway departments are 
loaded down with the practical problems involved 
in carrying through successfully a large construction 
program. Some have done excellent research work 
in limited fields, and a few are still attempting to 
maintain some experimental work. 

Through the standing committee on tests and 
investigations of the American Association of State 
Highway Departments, an attempt is being made to 
make available to all State highway departments 
the results of any investigations completed by any 
one of the departments, But at best the State 
highway departments can scarcely touch the field. 

Many of the land grant colleges maintain agri- 
cultural experiment stations, which are at least 
partly supported by Federal appropriations, and 
these stations, in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, have done 
excellent work. ‘There seems to be no reason why 
engineering experiment stations should not be main- 
tained in the same way, and if they were interested 
in the investigation of highway problems, they 
should be able to contribute enormously to the solu- 
tion of the many problems now confronting the road 
builder. Some States now support engineering ex- 
periment stations that have done splendid work, 
and the only bar to similar results at other institu- 
tions seems to be lack of financial support. 


The recently organized National Research Council 
is making an effort to stimulate research in the 
_ highway field, and should prove to be an important 
agency in directing efforts so as to prevent duplica- 
tion and in interesting investigators in the problems 
requiring solution, 


HOW THE WORK MAY BE DONE. 


But none of these agencies seem to possess the 
permanency and financial backing necessary to 
prosecute a program of investigations adequate to 
the present needs in the highway field. It is highly 
important that there be a continuing policy, for a 
term of years, through an agency of sufficient 
prestige to secure cooperation throughout the 
United States, and having sufficiently close connec- 
tion with the actual construction activities of the 
several States to insure a wise selection of projects. 

The Bureau of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture would seem to be the 
logical agency to take the lead in this work. The 
bureau has already done a large amount of research 
work in this field and has trained investigators for 
carrying on the work and for passing on projects 
submitted for action. Through cooperation with the 
National Research Council, the bureau could prob- 
ably secure the active participation of engineering 
experimental station laboratories. 

But most important of all, the bureau is in close 
touch with the highway work in the various States 
and is in a position to judge as to the problems most 
imperative of solution and to secure the assistance 
of the State highway departments in those problems 
requiring the actual construction of surfaces or 
structures. 

Surfaced highways of the maximum serviceability 
can not be constructed if engineers are compelled 
to guess at the basic principles involved nor if they 
are unable to determine accurately the suitability 
of materials. The Bureau of Public Roads can do 
no more valuable service than to secure, by whatever 
means it can devise, the scientific investigation of 
the various problems requiring solution before 
engineers can proceed with certainty in the con- 
struction of public highways. 


’ October 1. 
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MEMORANDA ON MR. AGG’S ARTICLE, 


I have read with very great interest the short 
but inclusive article by Mr. Age on the present great 
American highway problem, and the necessity of 
extensive investigations if some or all of the States 
are not to spend unwisely in the prosecution of the 
present tremendous road programs. 

I agree thoroughly with Mr. Agg in his statements 
that the present facilities for highway engineering 
investigations are not adequate to meet the situa- 
tion, or to develop the theories upon which the future 
science of highway engineering should be based. 

It is to my mind certain that unless the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads builds up a good and 
extensive organization to prosecute these inquiries, 
that nothing of value can or will be done by any 
other existing organization. 

I trust that the Secretary of Agriculture will see 
the advisability of an early attack upon this most 
important problem, and I believe that I am safe in 
pledging the cordial support of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials to the Secretary 
and to the bureau in this very great and necessary 
work. <A. R. Hirst, President, American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 


$3,750,000 FOR ROADS. 


St. Louis County, Mo., will spend $3,750,000 for 
county highways, this sum being derived from a 
bond issue and from State and Federal funds. The 
bond issue is for $3,000,000. The county highway 
engineer has been appointed by the county court to 
supervise the construction of the roads. He is now 
engaged in making the plans, which it 1s hoped will 
be ready to submit to the Bureau of Good Roads by 
Four roads are to be built. The roads 
will be partly concrete and partly bituminous 
macadam. Bids will be advertised during the 
coming winter so that work can start early in the 
s ring. 


VENTURA COUNTY BONDS. 
Ventura County, Calif., on August 26, voted for 
the issuance of $480,000 of road bonds, making a 
total of $1,580,000 in two years. 





ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


NOTE.—Applications for the free publications in this list should be made to the 
Chief of the Division of Publications, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Applicants are urgently requested to ask only for those publications in which 
they are particularly interested. The Department can not undertake to supply com- 
plete sets, nor to send free more than one copy of any publication to any one person. 
The editions of some of the publications are necessarily limited, and when the Depart- 
ment’s free supply is ethausted and no funds are available for procuring additional 
copies, applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, wnder the law of 
January 12, 1895, Those publications in this list, the Department supply of which is 
exhausted, can only be secured by purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, 
who is not authorized to furnish publications free. 


REPORTS. 


*Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1914. 
*Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1915, 
Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1916. 
Report of the Director of the Office of Public Roads for 1917. 
Report of the Director of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1918. 


BULLETINS. 


Cc. 


5¢ 


(In applying for these publications the name of the office as well as the number of 
the bulletin should be given, as “Office of Public Roads Bulletin No. 28.’’) 


*Bul. 28. The Decomposition of the Feldspars (1907). 10c. 

*37. Examination and classification of Rocks for Road 
Building, including Physical Properties of Rocks 
with Reference to Their Mineral Composition and 
Structure. (1911.) 5c. 

*43. Highway Bridges and Culverts. (1912.) 1c. 

*45. Data for Use in Designing Culverts and Short-span 
Bridges. (1913.) 5c. 

*48. Repair and Maintenance of Highways (1913). 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS. 


(In applying for these bulletins the name should be given as follows: “ Department 
Bulletin No. 53.’’) 


*Dept. Bul. 53. Object-Lesson and Experimental Roads and 
Bridge Construction on the U. 8S. Office of 
Public Roads, 1912-13. 5c. 
105. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1913. 
136. Highway Bonds. 
230. Oil Mixed Portland Cement Concrete. 
24. Portland Cement Concrete Pavements for Coun- 
try Roads. 
257. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1914. 
*284. Construction and Maintenance of Roads and 
Bridges from July 1, 1913, to December 31, 
1914. 10c. 
. Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 


*348. Relation of Mineral Composition and Rock 
Structure to the Physical Properties of Road 
Materials. 10c. 

373. Brick Roads. 

386. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

387. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Southern States. 

388. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 


England States. 

. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific States, 1914. 

. Public Road Mileage in the United States. A 
Summary. 

. Economic Surveys of County Highway Improve- 
ment. 

. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1915. 

4, Convict Labor for Road Work. 

3. Earth, Sand-Clay, and Gravel Roads. 

. The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and 
Concrete Roads. 

. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916, including all Compression Tests. 

5. Standard Forms for Specifications, Tests, Re- 

ports, and Methods of Sampling for Road 
Materials. 10c. 

3. Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. 

. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1916. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS CIRCULARS. 


(In applying for these circulars the name of the office as well as the number of the 
circular should be given as “ Office of Public Roads Circular No. 89.’’) 





Cir. 89. Progress Report of Experiments with Dust Preventa- 
tives, 1907. 

. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention, 

Road Prservation, and Road Construction, 1908.  5e. 

*92. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 


Road Preservation, 1909. 5c. 


*94. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1910. 5c. 

*96. Naphthalenes in Road Tars. 1. The Effect of Naphtha- 
lene upon the Consistency of Refined Tars. (1911.) 
de. 

*97. Coke-Oven Tars of the United States. (1912.) 5e. 


98. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1911. 

. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1912. 5e. 

. Typical Specifications for Fabrication and Erection of 
Steel Highway Bridges. (1913.) 5c. 


OFFICE!OF THE SECRETARY CIRCULARS. 


Sec. Cir. *49. Motor Vehicle Registrations and Revenues, 1914. 
5c. 
52. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. 
59. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
in the United States, 1915. 
62. Factors of Apportionment to States under Federal 
Aid Road Act Appropriation for the Fiscal Year 
1917. 
63. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 
65. Rules and Regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Carrying out the Federal Aid Road Act. 
. Width of Wagon Tires Recommended for Loads of 
Varying Magniture on Earth and Gravel Roads. 
73. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
in the United States, 1916. 
74. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures for the 
Calendar Year 1916. 


FARMERS’ BULLETIN. 


(The Farmers’ Bulletins are a series af Populi treatises issued by the Department 

of Agriculture. The following list includes only numbers contributed by the Office 

(Pepe iat and should be applied for by numbers, as “ Farmers’ Bulletin 
‘0. 239. 


B,.B. *239- 
oll. 

*403. 

*461. 

505. 

597. 


SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK. 


(In applying for these separates the numbers should be given as “ Yearbook Separate 
No. 638.) 


The Corrosion of Wire Fence. 5c. 

Sand-Clay and Burnt-Clay Roads. 

Macadam Roads. 

The Construction of Concrete Fence Posts. 5c. 
The Use of Concrete on the Farm. 

Benefits of Improved Roads. 

The Road Drag. 


Y. B. Sep. *638. State Management of Public Roads; Its Devel- 
opment and Trend. 5c. 

Sewage Disposal on the Farm. 5c. 

Design of Public Roads. 


Federal Aid to Highways. 


nat WS 
727. 
739. 


REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH. 


Vol. 5, No. 17, D-2. Effect of Controllable Variables Upon the 
Penetration Test for Asphalts and 
Asphalt Cements. 

Vol. 5, No. 19, D-3. Relation Between Properties of Hardness 
and Toughness of Road-Building Rock. 

Vol. 5, No. 20, D-4. Apparatus for Measuring the Wear of Con- 
crete Roads. 

Vol. 5, No. 24, D-6. A New Penetration Needle. 

Vol. 6, No. 6, D-8. Tests of Three Large-Sized Reinforced- 


Concrete Slabs under Concentrated 
Loading. 

Influence of Grading on the Value of Fine 
Aggregate Used in Portland Cement 
Concrete Road Construction. dc. 

Toughness of Bituminous Aggregates. 

Tests of a Large-Sized Reinforced-Concrete 
Slab Subjected to Eccentric Concen- 
trated Loads. 


*Vol. 10, No. 5, D-12. 


Vol. 10, No. 7, D-13. 
Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. 
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